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Cassie  opened  it,  .  .  .  and  out  of  the  basket  jumped  the  softest  and 
most  beautiful  of  kittens. 
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LITTLE    MARY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

lAKE     up,     Dolly — wake     up! 
Little  Mary  has  come  at  last.' 

The  speaker  was  an  elderly 
woman,  with  a  rather  florid 
face  and  bright  eyes.  She  was  vigorously 
shaking  by  the  shoulder  a  girl  of  ten  or 
eleven,  who  lay  curled  up  in  bed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  brown  hair  2)artly  hid  her  pale 
and  rather  heavy  features. 

'  You  might  wake  up  this  morning,  of 
all  mornings,  Dolly,  when  the  little  Mary 
you  have  been  crying  for  all  these  years 
has  come.' 

'  What  ?  '    said    the   girl,    '  what  ?     How 
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rough  you  are,  Mrs  Dingle.  Who  has 
come  ?  I  ain't  going  to  wake  yet ;  it  ain't 
near  time  to  get  up ;  let  me  be.' 

'  Oh,  then,  you  don't  care.  I  was  right 
with  my  thoughts,  then.  I  said  to  myself, 
'^Sure  as  sure  Dolly  will  be  jealous  as  jealous 
can  be.  It's  always  the  way  with  gels — 
a-crying  and  a-moaning  when  they  hasn't 
got  sisters,  and  a-wishing  of  them  away 
when  they  comes." ' 

'  You  don't  say  ! '  exclaimed  Dolly.  She 
sat  up  in  bed,  tossed  back  her  abundant 
hair,  opened  wide  her  gray-blue  eyes,  and 
stared  at  the  speaker.  '  What  are  you 
talkino'  about,  Mrs  Dino^e  V 

'Why,  you  has  got  a  sister,  child — a 
dear  little  round  pink  fairy  of  a  girl.  She 
come  in  the  night.  She's  the  bonniest 
baby  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on.  Of  course 
she'll  be  called  ^^ little  Mary,"  and  hasn't 
you  been  crying  and  moaning  all  your  life 
for  her,  and  ain't  you  glad  now  as  she's 
come  ? ' 

'  I    don't    believe    it,'   said  Dolly.     '  It 's 
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a  trick  as  you  're  playing  on  me.'  Her 
big  eyes  looked  quite  frightened ;  her  lips 
trembled ;  she  pushed  back  her  thick  hair 
impatiently.  ^  I  '11  go  and  see/  she  said ; 
'but  I  know  as  it's  lies  you're  telling 
me.' 

She  tumbled  out  of  bed,  rushed  past  the 
astonished  Mrs  Dingle,  crossed  the  small 
landing  of  the  house,  and  entered  her 
mother's  room.  A  face  very  like  Dolly's 
own  was  resting  on  the  pillows  of  a  bed  in 
the  centre  of  the  room — a  little  red  face 
rested  low  down  on  a  motherly  arm. 

'  It 's  quite  true,  Dolly,'  said  the  mother. 
'  Here  she  be — your  little  sister.  Now  you 
won't  fret,  and  be  naughty  no  more.' 

'Never — never  no  more,'  said  Dolly,  with 
great  solemnity. 

She  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  tiny 
pink  face. 

'  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name ' — we  all  know 
this  proverb,  with  its  sequel.  Never  was 
there  a  pithier  or  a  truer  sentence  recorded. 
The  Dingles  were  all  the  most  respectable, 
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the  hardest-working,  the  most  rigidly  high- 
principled  poor  folks  in  Saltley.  The  men 
all  married  good  and  capable  wives ;  the 
women  made  the  best  of  helpmates  ;  their 
children  were  models — so  clean,  so  respect- 
able, so  anxious  to  learn.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  child  of  the  name  of  Dingle  who 
indulged  in  mud-pies,  who  went  bird-nesting, 
who  was  late  for  school  in  the  morning, 
who  tore  his  or  her  clothes,  who  smutted 
his  or  her  face.  The  Dingles,  both  old  and 
young,  were  considered  a  credit  to  the 
village ;  the  ladies  around  always  thought 
themselves  in  luck  when  they  secured  a 
Dingle  girl  as  a  servant.  The  Dingle  men 
had  the  pick  of  all  the  labourers'  situations. 
In  fact,  in  the  village  of  Saltley,  to  bear 
the  name  of  Dingle  was  itself  a  patent  of 
respectability. 

It  was  an  awful  blow,  therefore,  to  the 
villagers  when  Dolly  Dingle  put  in  an 
appearance  on  the  scene.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  like  her  first  cousins,  and  second 
cousins,  and  third  cousins,  who  swarmed  all 
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over  the  place.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
Hke  Mattie  and  Katie,  and  Dicky  and  Jacky. 
She  was  not  nearly  so  good-looking,  and  not 
nearly  so  good. 

The  neighbours  said  it  was  not  poor 
Dingle's  fault.  They  laid  Dolly's  sins  to 
Mrs  Dingle's  door.  Unlike  all  the  other 
Dingles,  Michael,  Dolly's  father,  had  gone 
far  afield  for  his  wife.  She  was  a  London 
girl,  and  in  consequence  was  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Saltley  as  ^stuck-up' 
and  a  ^foreigner.'  She  was  no  fit  match 
for  a  handsome  fellow  like  Mike,  and  her 
child  possessed  no  true  Dingle  blood.  In 
the  first  place,  whoever  heard  of  a  Dingle 
being  called  by  such  a  silly  name  as  Dolly  ? 
There  were  Roses  in  the  family,  and 
Deborahs,  and  Annes,  and  Kates — all 
sensible,  well-sounding  names.  But  Dolly  ! 
it  would  have  taken  a  Londoner,  they 
disdainfully  said,  to  think  of  anything  so 
silly. 

Mrs  Dingle  was  not  a  particularly  strong- 
minded  woman.     She  was  depressed  by  the 
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villagers  not  taking  to  her,  and  very  much 
more  depressed  by  Dolly's  naughtiness. 
Certainly  Dolly  Dingle  was  not  a  good 
child.  She  had  a  rather  heavy  and  un- 
attractive face,  and  she  had  a  manner  and 
way  about  her  which  provoked,  to  the 
pitch  of  quarrelling,  every  other  child  she 
came  in  contact  with.  She  never  would 
wash  her  face,  nor  keep  her  hands  clean. 
When  she  went  to  school,  she  was  invariably 
sent  back  again  for  the  purpose.  But  it  was 
no  use  :  the  result  of  Dolly's  own  unaided 
scrubbings  made  her  look  worse  and  more 
disreputable  than  ever.  The  children  in- 
vented a  new  version  of  ^  Dirty  Jim '  for  her 
benefit : 

There  was  one  little  Doll,  'twas  reported  of  her, 

And  'twill  be  to  her  lasting  disgrace, 
That  she  never  was  seen  with  her  hands  at  all  clean, 

Nor  yet  ever  washed  was  her  face. 

When  to  wash  she  was  sent,  she  unwillingly  went, 
With  water  to  splash  herself  o'er. 

Nothing  made  Dolly  Dingle   so   furious 
as   being   addressed   as    '  Dirty  Doll ; '  but 
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she  had  no  idea  of  preventing  the  children 
calHng  her  these  names  by  making  herself 
a  clean  and  presentable  little  girl. 

She  was  a  stubborn  child,  and  proud; 
and  as  she  grew  older,  and  found  she  was 
not  popular,  she  shrank  away  from  her 
companions,  and  spent  many  hours  alone. 
It  was  then  the  great  wish  began  to  grow  in 
her  heart  that  she  could  have  a  little  sister 
of  her  own. 

'  Little  Mary,  I  'd  call  her,  if  she  'd  come,' 
she  would  say  to  herself  '  Little  Mary  she 
would  be  ;  and  she  'd  be  pretty,  what  I  ain't, 
and  good,  what  I  ain't  neither.  Mother,' 
she  often  said  to  the  pale-faced,  sad-looking 
woman,  ^why  don't  I  have  a  little  sister, 
same  as  Rosy  Bell  has  a  sister,  and  Katie 
Jones  ? ' 

'  It 's  the  will  of  God,'  Mrs  Dingle  would 
reply.  Then  Dolly  would  frown,  and  bite 
her  lips. 

^  I  won't  love  God  then,'  she  would  answer. 

'Don't  say  that,  Dolly,'  Mrs  Dingle 
would    reply.       And    she    would    draw    the 
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child  to  her,  and  look  wistfully  into  her  pale, 
unattractive  face. 

'  If  so  be  as  God  did  send  you  a  little 
sister,  Dolly,  what  w^ould  you  call  her?' 
she  would  ask. 

'  Why,  little  Mary,  of  course,  mother. 
There  ain't  no  name  so  beautiful  as  little 
Mary.' 

^And  you'd  be  a  good  gel  then, 
Dolly  ? ' 

^  Yes ;  I  'd  be  good  then,'  replied  the  child, 
a  queer  light  filling  her  eyes  and  making 
them  almost  beautiful. 

Years  passed,  however,  before  the 
earnestly  wished-for  little  sister  put  in  an 
appearance.  One  cold  morning  in  winter 
she  came,  and  with  her  advent  Dolly  Dingle 
began  a  new  life.  The  neighbours  said  that, 
queer  before,  she  was  queerer  than  ever 
now.  She  was  not  a  scrap  more  agreeable 
to  them.  She  was  just  as  quarrelsome  with 
her  numerous  cousins — ^just  as  uncouth  and 
uninteresting  a  child.  But  at  home  Mrs 
Dingle   knew    that   Dolly   had   abundantly 
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redeemed  her  promise  of  being  good  when 
little  Mary  came. 

These  were  hard  times  for  the  poor  people, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  first  winter  of 
the  baby's  life  Michael  Dingle  was  away 
from  home,  trying  to  earn  a  few  shillings 
to  add  to  the  family  purse.  Mrs  Dingle 
was  a  clean  needlewoman,  and  some  ladies 
near  supplied  her  with  plain  sewing.  Hour 
after  hour  during  these  long  winter  days 
the  woman  sewed,  and  Dolly  sat  contentedly 
on  a  low  stool  facing  her  with  the  new  baby 
on  her  lap. 


CHAPTER    II. 


^  It  seems  to  me,  Dolly,'  said  Mrs  Dingle, 
^  that  the  snow  won't  stop  falling,  and  that 
ef  I  ain't  quick  night  will  come  afore  I  takes 
the  needlework  home.' 

Dolly's  head  was  bent  low  over  the  baby, 
who  lay  placidly  in  her  lap.  She  raised  it 
now  with  a  quick,  happy  glance. 
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'  Ef  the  sun  comes  out,  mother,  and  the 
snow  stops  falling,  may  Mary  and  me 
come  with  you  when  you  takes  back  the 
work  ? ' 

^  It 's  up  to  the  Hall,'  said  Mrs  Dingle, 
^  more  than  a  mile  from  here.  The  snow 
won't  stop,  Dolly ;  so  you  'd  best  bide  at 
home  with  the  babe,  and  I  '11  carry  the 
work  home  alone.  It 's  hard  on  me  having 
to  do  everything,  and  your  father  away.' 

'  Oh  no,  nothing  's  hard  now,'  said  Dolly. 
'  I  believe  as  the  sun  '11  come  out,  mother  ; 
it  feels  sunshiny,  somehow,  and  a  bit  of  air 
and  a  walk  '11  do  little  Mary  good.' 

She  scrambled  to  her  feet,  and,  carrying 
the  child  very  tenderly,  went  to  the  window 
and  peered  up  at  the  leaden  sky. 

'  What 's  come  to  Dolly  ? '  murmured  her 
mother.  '  Why,  she 's  bright,  and  she 's 
good,  and  she 's  helpful.  It 's  a  shame  on 
me  to  grumble  like  when  the  child 's  that 
pleased  with  everything.  Well,  well — I  do 
declare,  she 's  a  bit  of  a  prophet,  too ;  for 
ain't  that  sunshine  lying  across  the  floor  ? ' 
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A  little  gleam  had  come  out  which 
brightened  and  grew. 

'  I  said  the  sun  would  come  out  for  the 
darling  babe/  said  Dolly.  '  Now,  mother, 
you  '11  let  us  go  with  you  to  the  Hall,  won  t 
yer  ? ' 

'  Well,  child,  I  don't  rightly  know.  It 
don't  seem  the  right  thing  to  have  a  baby 
of  three  months  out  in  such  weather.  And 
yet,  and  yet — there,  Doll,  don't  yer  frown 
— ef  I  wrap  little  Mary  up  she  won't  come 
to  no  harm,  most  like.  There— the  sun's 
coming  out  fine,  and  my  work's  just  done  ; 
so  fetch  me  my  big  woollen  shawl,  love,  and 
I  '11  see  if  I  can't  manage  to  humour  yer.' 

'  And  I  '11  boil  some  milk,  and  put  it  in  a 
bottle,  and  keep  it  in  my  pocket,'  said 
Dolly  ;  '  then  little  Mary  shall  have  a  drink, 
supposing  as  it  does  turn  cold.' 
'  The  sun  shone  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
the  snow-clouds  dispersed,  when  the  three  set 
out  for  their  expedition  across  the  common 
to  the  Hall.  Several  of  the  neighbours  saw 
Mrs    Dingle  as   she  passed  with  the   baby 
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wrapped  up  in  her  arms,  and  Dolly  walking 
behind,  carrying  the  big  bundle  of  plain 
needlew^ork. 

*  I  wouldn't  trust  Dolly  Dingle  with  goods 
of  any  value  if  I  was  her  mother/  said  Mrs 
Perrot  to  her  younger  daughter. 

^  Oh,  but  you  might,  mother,  now. 
Dolly's  quite  altered  since  little  Mary 
comed,'  answered  bright-eyed  Rosy  Perrot. 
'  I  think  she 's  rather  a  nice  girl  now,  I  do.' 

'  A  fad — all  a  fad,'  responded  Mrs  Perrot. 
'  She 's  new-fangled — that 's  what  Dolly 
Dingle  is.  Mark  my  words.  Rosy  :  afore 
the  baby  is  six  months  old,  Dolly  '11  be  the 
same  mischievous,  ungovernable  child  she 
allays  were.' 

Several  of  the  other  neighbours  also 
watched  the  little  group  as  they  went  slowly 
across  the  snow-covered  common,  and  each 
had  a  remark  to  pass,  either  at  the  im- 
prudence of  Mrs  Dingle  in  taking  so  young 
a  baby  out  in  such  weather,  or  with  regard 
to  Dolly's  changed  behaviour.  What  is 
everybody's  business,  however,  is  nobody's  ; 
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and  almost  before  the  little  party  were  out 
of  sight  they  were  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  gathered  once  more 
in  the  sky ;  the  genial  sun  disappeared,  and 
an  icy  wind  blew  aside  the  coverings  which 
shielded  the  wee  baby  from  the  cold. 

^I  doubt  me  that  I  did  right  to  bring 
her/  said  Mrs  Dingle,  in  an  agony  of  fear 
and  apprehension. 

But  Dolly's  voice  was  bright  and  con- 
fident. '  No,  mother,  no.  See  how  nice 
this  hot  milk  is.  Give  little  Mary  some, 
and  then  she  won't  feel  the  bitter  cold.' 

They  had  now  crossed  the  common,  and 
sheltering  themselves  as  best  they  could  by 
a  closed  barn-door,  Mrs  Dingle  did  ad- 
minister a  few  drops  of  the  hot  milk  which 
Dolly  had  brought  to  the  baby. 

'  Now  she  won't  come  to  no  harm,'  said 
the  elder  sister,  joyfully.  '  Ain't  it  lucky  as 
I  thought  on  the  milk,  mother  ? ' 

^  For  sure,  dearie,  for  sure.  You  're  getting 
a  real  comforting  sort  of  a  gel,  Dolly ;  and 
I'm  thankful  as  the   Lord  God  Almighty 
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saw  fit  to  send  you  a  sister,  if  she  was  to 
be  the  instrument  of  your  conversion,  Hke/ 

Dolly  pondered  these  solemn  slow  words 
of  her  mother's  all  the  way  up  to  the  Hall. 
And  as  she  held  the  baby  close  to  her  own 
warm  heart,  while  Mrs  Dingle  disappeared 
for  a  moment  or  two  inside  the  great  house, 
she  thought  of  them  still  more. 

'  Little  Mary  ain't  that,'  she  presently 
concluded — Hhat — I  don't  know  what  that 
is,  but  she 's  a  sort  of  a  something  to  cuddle 
up  to  one.  Oh,  but  she  makes  me  feel  real 
good ! ' 

It  was  very  late  when  the  baby  and  her 
two  nurses  returned  from  their  winter's 
walk.  It  was  late — almost  dark,  in  fact ; 
for  alas  !  the  snow  was  coming  down  once 
more,  and  the  path  across  the  common 
was  scarcely  discernible  ;  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  cottage  door  all  three  were 
wet  to  the  skin.  It  did  not  matter  par- 
ticularly for  Mrs  Dingle  or  Dolly,  but  the 
baby  took  this  wetting  badly.  In  two  days 
she  was  down  with  bronchitis,  and  when  the 
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doctor  saw  her  he  shook  his  head,  and  said 
that  there  was  httle  or  no  hope  of  her  hfe 
being  saved. 

'  And  it  was  your  fault,  Dolly/  said  Mrs 
Dingle.  '  I  'd  never  have  took  her  out  that 
day  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  Oh  !  it 's 
bitter  'ard — and  her  father  away  and  all ! ' 

Dolly  was  sitting  in  her  old  position  by 
the  hearth ;  and  the  baby,  very  sick  now, 
and  suffering,  was  laid  across  her  knee.  She 
had  not  been  listening  to  the  doctor ;  her 
whole  attention  had  been  riveted  on  the 
suffering  child.  At  her  mother's  anguished 
words  she  looked  up  with  a  startled  and 
frightened  expression  on  her  face. 

*  What  is  it,  mother  ?  What 's  wrong  ? ' 
she  asked. 

'  This  is  wrong — the  babe  is  like  to  die.' 

^No?' 

'  Yes,  I  tell  you,  child.  Give  her  to  me, 
I  say.  You  wasn't  never  fit  to  have  the 
handling  of  her.  Give  little  Mary  to  me 
this  minute,  Dolly.' 

Dolly  scrambled  to  her  feet. 
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'  There,  mother — take  her/  she  said. 

Her  own  face  was  Hke  death.  She  walked 
across  the  kitchen,  opened  the  house-door, 
and  went  out.  It  was  bitterly  cold  outside 
— there  was  no  snow  to-day,  but  an  icy  north 
wind  was  blowing,  and  it  penetrated  through 
Dolly's  thin  frock,  and  blew  in  great  cold 
waves  against  her  face.  She  had  no  hat  or 
jacket  on,  and  her  hands  soon  became  blue 
and  stiff,  and  the  tears  which  kept  filling 
her  eyes  almost  froze  before  they  reached 
her  cheeks.  She  looked  a  most  forlorn 
little  figure;  but  there  was  such  a  terrible 
fierce  pain  in  her  heart  that  she  did  not  feel 
any  bodily  discomfort.  She  rushed  wildly 
down  the  village  street,  with  a  vague  wish 
in  her  heart  that  she  might  reach  the  snow- 
covered  common,  and  throw  herself  down 
on  the  ground — to  die.  Yes  ;  that  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  her ;  she 
would  go  back  to  God  with  little  Mary — 
that  was  the  best  thing,  that  was  the  only 
good  thing,  which  could  happen  to  her  now. 

*  Dolly/  said  a  voice  behind.     '  Dolly — 
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Dolly  Dingle.'  She  turned  at  the  sound, 
and  saw  pretty  Rosy  Perrot  flying  after  her. 
Rosy  was  warmly  dressed,  and  had  a  bright- 
looking  knitted  hood  securely  fastened  round 
her  plump  and  happy  face.  '  Oh  Dolly, 
what  is  it  ? '  she  said,  for  the  look  in  Dolly's 
eyes  when  she  turned  quite  frightened 
her.  '  What  is  it,  dear  Dolly  ? '  she  con- 
tinued, and  she  came  up,  and  took  one 
of  the  little  girl's  frozen  hands  between  her 
own. 

*  It 's  the  baby,'  gasped  Dolly — '  little 
Mary,  you  knows — her  as  I  ha'  always  been 
a-wishing  for.  Well,  she 's  going  back  to 
God,  and  I  'm  going  too.  Let  me  be,  Rosy 
— let  me  be.' 

She  tried  to  shake  Rosy's  warm  hands 
off;  but  the  little  girl  would  not  turn  back. 

^You  don't  mean,'  she  said,  ^you  don't 
meati  as  the  baby's  worry  bad,  and  Hke  to 
die  ? ' 

^  Yes  ;  that 's  what  I  do  mean,'  replied 
Dolly.     ^Let  me  be.  Rosy — let  me  be.' 

'  But    that 's    awful,'    said    Rosy,     tears 
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springing  to  her  bright  eyes.  '  I  'm  real, 
real  sorry  for  you,  Dolly.' 

'  Yer  not/  said  Dolly,  staring  at  her 
incredulously. 

^  Yes,  I  am — I  'm  bitter  sorry.  I  could 
cry  for  yer,  Dolly.' 

With  a  rude  wrench  Dolly  pulled  one  of 
her  hands  out  of  her  companion's,  and 
rubbed  it  fiercely  across  her  eyes. 

'You  may  be  sorry  or  not,  as  you  like,' 
she  said — '  I  don't  care.  Ef  little  Mary 
dies,  I  only  hope  as  God  Almighty  '11  take 
me,  too.' 

'  Little  Mary  mustn't  die,  then,'  said 
Rosy,  an  inspiration  coming  to  her.  '  Why, 
Dolly,  we  all  knows,  every  one  in  the  village, 
what  little  Mary  be  to  yer.  Why,  we  all 
say  as  you  're  changed ;  yer  are  a  good  gel 
now,  and  it's  along  of  little  Mary.  Why, 
course  she  mustn't  die.' 

^  How  will  you  stop  it  ? '  said  Dolly. 
^  Doctor  says  it ;  doctor  looked  at  her,  and 
he  said  sure  as  she  'd  die.' 

^  Doctor  ought  to  know,'  said  Rosy.     Her 
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face  fell ;  then  she  added  brightly  :  '  Let 's 
go  to  the  common  together,  you  and  me. 
Oh^  how  cold  you  are,  poor  Dolly !  Let 's 
go  to  the  common  together,  and  let's  ask 
the  good  God  not  to  let  little  Mary  die.' 

^  God  ain't  good,'  said  Dolly  fiercely. 

*  Oh,  but  He  be.  You  shouldn't  say 
fierce  naughty  words  like  'em.  God's 
werry  good.  Will  yer  say  as  He  's  good  ef 
He  lets  the  baby  live  ? ' 

^  Oh,  for  sure — but  He  won't,  it  ain't  no 
use.' 

'  Let 's  come  to  the  common,  all  our  lone 
selves,  and  ask  Him  '? ' 

Hosy's  face  was  all  afire  with  eagerness 
and  faith.  Dolly,  miserable  as  she  was, 
caught  something  of  her  enthusiasm.  When 
Rosy  ran,  she  ran.  Soon  her  fleet  steps 
exceeded  her  companion's.  If  God  was 
really  waiting  for  them  on  the  common,  they 
could  not  go  fast  enough  to  meet  Him.  It 
was  bitterly  cold.  Even  Dolly,  trembling 
as  she  was  with  excitement,  felt  her  teeth 
chatter ;  even  Rosy,  in  her  warm  hood  and 
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wrap,  shivered  when  the  north  w^ind  blew 
through  her. 

'  Here  w^e  be/  she  said  at  last.  '  No 
one  can  see  us  here.  No  one  but  God 
Almighty  his  own  self.  Kneel  down, 
Dolly.' 

Dolly  dropped  on  her  knees. 

^  I  haven't  nothing  to  say,'  she  said, 
looking  up  at  the  pitiless  gray  sky — '  only 
that  God  ain't  good  ef  He  takes  little  Mary 
away.' 

Rosy  looked  hard  at  her  companion. 
Then  she,  too,  dropped  on  her  knees  and 
raised  her  face.  '  Please  God,'  she  began, 
'  please  God,  Dolly 's  mis'rible.  You  gave 
her  little  Mary,  and  she  was  turning  into 
a  good  gel,  and  now  you  are  going  to  take 
little  Mary  away.  Please  God,  don't.  I  'm 
awful  feard  as  Dolly  will  turn  bad  if  you 
does.  Please  God,  leave  little  Mary  with 
Dolly.  Please  God,  do.  Anyhow,  don't 
take  her  away  yet  awhile.' 

The  wind  sighed  and  moaned^  and  some 
fresh  drops  of  snow  fell  on  Posy's  upturned 
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face.     She  had  said  her  prayer  aloud.     Now 
she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

'  Come  home,  Dolly — come  home  quick/ 
she  said.  '  Let 's  see  if  God  has  heered  me. 
I  'm  most  sure  He  has.' 

^Ef  He  has/  said  Dolly,  solemnly — 'ef 
He  has,  there  '11  never  .be  no  gel  in  all  the 
world  as  '11  love  Him  so  hard  as  I  will.' 


CHAPTER    III. 


The  doctor  was  wrong,  and  Rosy  Perrot 
was  right.  The  baby  recovered,  and  Dolly 
most  conscientiously  and  faithfully  kept  the 
promise  she  had  so  solemnly  made.  When 
the  baby  was  quite  well,  and  plump  and  fat 
again,  Hosy  came  round  one  Sunday  after- 
noon to  look  at  her,  and  to  stare  hard  into 
Dolly's  face.  She  was  intensely  anxious  to 
know  if  Dolly  was  kee]3ing  her  promise. 

'  You  remember  what  you  said,'  she 
began. 

But  Dolly  stopped  her  impulsively. 
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'  Don't,  Rosy/  she  said — '  don't  let 's 
talk  on  it.  Eh,  but  I  love  Him — I  love 
Him  with  all  my  heart.  He 's  real  good ; 
and  I  '11  do  what  He  wants  me  ef  it 's  twice 
as  hard.     But  don't  talk  on  it,  Rosy.' 

^Mother/  said  Rosy  Perrot,  when  she 
got  home,  there's  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Dolly  Dingle's  a  converted  girl.  She  did 
talk  wonderful  jest  now  when  I  was  up 
there,  and  there 's  a  look  about  her,  mother 
— a  sort  of  a  new  look.' 

Mrs  Perrot  was  a  Methodist,  and  although 
she  received  this  information  with  a  certain 
amount  of  asperity,  she  had  to  own  at  last 
she  was  pleased,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
within  the  region  of  possibility  even  for  one 
so  wicked  as  Dolly  Dingle  to  get  a  clean 
heart. 

Time  went  on.  Dolly  was  very  true  to 
her  promise,  although  she  said  nothing 
about  it.  Dingle  came  home  in  the  spring, 
and  the  following  winter  the  whole  family 
moved  to  London.  Rosy  cried  when  she 
bade  Dolly  good-bye  ;  but  Dolly  was  not  a 
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girl  to  shed  tears,  and  she  again  begged  of 
Rosy  to  say  nothing  about  her  promise. 

'  I  'm  not  a-forgetting,'  she  said.  ^  It 's 
atween  you  and  me  and  God ;  and  I  'm 
never  a-going  to  forget.'  Then  she  looked 
at  little  Mary,  who  was  over  a  year  old, 
and  who  smiled  up  at  her,  and  stretched  out 
her  arms,  and  said,  ^  Doll,  Doll ! ' 

'  When  I  look  at  her,  how  can  I  forget  ? ' 
said  Dolly.  *  Seems  to  me  as  if  I  loved 
the  good  God  and  little  Mary  about  the 
same.' 

The  Dingle  baby,  or  little  Mary,  as  Dolly 
invariably  called  her,  was  not  a  pretty  child. 
She  was  not  pretty,  but  there  was  a  great 
sweetness  about  her.  People  might  pass 
by  lovely  children  and  yet  would  turn  again 
to  look  at  her  wee  pale  face,  as  Dolly 
walked  about  Kensington  Gardens  or  the 
parks  holding  her  in  her  arms. 

The  Dingles  were  very  poor  i)eople  still, 
and  Dolly  never  looked  half-clothed  or  half- 
fed  ;  but  the  baby,  although  pale,  was  fairly 
plump,    and    she    was    always    neatly    and 
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warmly  clad.  She  was  the  merriest  little 
mite  in  the  world,  and  before  she  was  two 
years  old  could  run  about  and  chatter  gaily. 
Baby's  second  birthday  came  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  following  spring  was  a  thoroughly 
happy  one  to  Dolly.  Her  father  was  in 
constant  employment ;  her  mother  had  as 
much  plain  sewing  to  do  as  she  could 
manage  ;  so  Dolly  and  little  Mary  lived  in 
the  big  pleasant  gardens  near  the  old 
Palace.  There  they  played  with  one 
another  and  had  a  good  time  of  it,  and 
people  more  than  ever  turned  round  to  look 
at  the  sweet  face  of  the  little  child,  and 
often  said  to  one  another  :  '  Did  you  ever 
hear  a  merrier  laugh  than  that  baby  has  ? ' 

Dolly,  too,  would  join  in  the  mirth 
occasionally.  But  her  temperament  was 
naturally  grave,  and  it  was  a  common 
expression  of  her  mother's  that  it  took  little 
Mary  herself  to  make  Dolly  smile. 

But  all  this  happy  dream  came  to  an 
abrupt  termination. 

^Cuddle   I  up,  Dolly — cuddle  I  up,'  the 
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little  sister  said  one  night,  ^  Oh,  I  does 
love  'oo,  dear  Dolly  ! '  and  the  warm  fresh 
baby  lips  were  pressed  in  an  ecstasy  of 
affection  to  Dolly's  sallow  cheek. 

In  the  morning,  however,  Dolly  went  out 
alone  on  a  message  for  her  mother,  and 
when  she  came  home  the  bright,  happy- 
looking  baby  was  lying  pale  and  moaning 
on  the  bed. 

^  What  is  it,  mother  ? '  said  Dolly,  her 
own  face  turning  white. 

'  Little  Mary  has  had  a  fall/  said  the 
mother.  '  I  fear  me  as  she  has  hurt  her 
leg  a  good  bit ;  but  perhaps  she  '11  be  better 
in  the  morning.' 

'  Better  in  the  morning,'  echoed  little 
Mary,  half-sighing,  half-smiling.  '  Dolly, 
I  is  going  to  be  better  in  the  morning.' 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
time  of  illness  and  suffering.  The  active 
little  feet  could  not  walk,  and  the  baby  face 
grew  whiter  and  whiter,  and  lost  its  pretty 
round  plumpness.  A  neighbouring  doctor 
came,  and  said  that  Mary  had  hurt  herself 
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badly,  and  he  ordered  a  liniment,  which  was 
tried  for  a  week,  and  then  discarded  for 
some  old  woman's  remedy,  which  Mrs 
Dingle,  and  Dolly  too,  had  much  greater 
faith  in.  But  no  remedies  did  much  for 
Dolly's  treasure,  although  she  was  still  very 
merry  and  very  patient. 

In  about  a  month  or  so  the  pain  went 
away,  but  the  little  injured  leg  was  swollen 
and  hard ;  and  it  seemed  less  likely  than 
ever  that  baby  Mary's  small  feet  would 
patter  as  of  old  across  the  floor. 

There  never  was  a, brighter  little  patient 
than  this  baby ;  the  smallest  thing  amused 
her  ;  she  was  always  gay,  and  smiling,  and 
happy. 

'  When  I 's  well,'  she  would  say  to  Dolly, 
'  when  I 's  well,  I  '11  go  in  gardy  again. 
Bring  I  a  flower  from  gardy,  dear 
Dolly.' 

But  although  during  the  hot  summer 
days  the  little  one  never  saw  either  Ken- 
sington Gardens  or  the  flowers  which  grew 
there,  she  was  like  a  very  pure  and  dainty 
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little  blossom  herself  adorning  the  Dingles 
poor  and  shabby  home. 

Dolly  was  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl  now.  She 
was  less  plain  than  she  used  to  be ;  for 
happiness  and  a  brave  struggle  to  do  right 
had  done  wonders  for  her  sallow  face. 
There  were  some  people  who  even  thought 
Dolly's  face  attractive.  It  was  full  of 
expression,  and  a  brave  and  loving  soul 
looked  out  of  her  big,  dark  eyes.  A  suffer- 
ing soul,  too,  as  any  one  might  have  known 
who  watched  her  one  morning  hurrying  into 
the  beautiful  gardens  unaccompanied  by  her 
baby. 

It  was  a  lovely  hot  July  day,  and  the 
young  girl  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches, 
and  clasping  her  hands  in  her  lap,  looked 
straight  before  her. 

'  What  is  it,  Dolly  ? '  said  a  voice  near. 
'  Oh,  I  say,  yer  ain't  never  brought  the 
baby  here  to-day.  We  all  do  set  store  by 
that  baby  with  the  merry  laugh.' 

Dolly  looked  up  with  a  start.  A  girl  of 
about    her    own    age    was    addressing   her. 
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while  three  or  four  smaller  children  stood 
round.  They  were  all  ragged  and  poor- 
looking,  but  they  grinned  from  ear  to  ear 
when  the  leader  of  their  band  spoke  of  the 
baby  with  the  merry  laugh. 

*  She 's  a  peart  young  'un/  they  said,  and 
they  looked  inquiringly  at  Dolly. 

'  Where  be  she  ? '  asked  the  elder  of  the 
group  again. 

Dolly  made  a  slow  response. 

^The  baby's  at  home,'  she  said.  Then 
she  gulped  down  something  in  her  throat, 
and  continued  :  '  But  she 's  ill,  and  can't 
walk  nor  move.' 

'  Then  she  don't  laugh  no  more  ? '  asked 
the  children,  all  their  faces  becoming  grave. 

'  Oh,  don't  she,  jest !  Merry  she  always 
were  and  will  be  ;  but  she  's  ill.  I  must  go 
home  to  her  now.' 

'  If  I  was  you,'  said  the  eldest  girl,  ^  I  'd 
send  her  to  the  'orspital.  Our  Jane  Maria 
were  ill,  and  we  sent  her  to  the  'orspital, 
and  she  came  out  as  w^ell  and  as  chirpy  as 
ever.' 
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A  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  Dolly's  big  eyes. 

'  Would  they  take  me  in  to  nurse  her 
there  ? '  she  asked. 

The  big  girl  laughed. 

'  No,  no/  she  said ;  ^  no,  not  that.  Oh, 
my  word — ain't  you  queer,  Dolly  Dingle  ! 
You  'd  have  to  let  her  go,  and  stay  outside 
yourself.  But  she  'd  like  it — all  the  children 
does ;  they  are  real  good  to  the  children  in 
'orspital.  They  mostly  cries  when  they 
comes  away.' 

^  And  it  would  make  her  well  ? ' 

*  For  sure.  Jane  Maria  were  bad  enough 
when  she  went,  and  look  at  her  now.' 

A  very  thin  and  wizened-looking  little 
specimen  of  humanity  was  dragged  forward. 
Dolly  looked  Jane  Maria  over  from  head  to 
foot. 

'  She  can  walk  for  certain,'  she  said  to 
herself  And  then  she  left  the  gardens 
and  commenced  running  in  the  direction 
of  her  home. 

'  Baby — little    Mary,'     she     said,    when 

she  got   into    the    house — ^  would  you  like 

c 
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to  go  into  'orspital  and  be  made  well 
again  ? ' 

Little  Mary  raised  two  bright,  dark- 
fringed,  gray  eyes. 

'Tay  here  with  oo,  Dolly/  she  said  in 
a  contented  voice,  and  she  slipped  her  wee 
hand  into  Dolly's. 

'  But  you  '11  be  made  quite  well  in 
'orspital,  darling.' 

^  'Tay  with  'oo,  Dolly,'  repeated  the  baby, 
and  she  nestled  her  soft,  fair  head  on 
Dolly's  breast. 

That  night,  as  Mrs  Dingle  was  going  to 
bed,  she  was  surprised  when  Dolly  came  and 
spoke  to  her. 

^  I  ha'  thought  it  all  out,  mother,  and  the 
baby  must  go.' 

*  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Dolly?' 

^  Set  down,  mother ;  I  can't  speak  my 
heart  in  a  second.  Little  Mary  ain't  no 
better.  She'll  never  be  no  better  here. 
She  must  go  into  'orspital.' 

*  Oh,  my  word,  child  !  ain't  you  onnatural 
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to  talk  of  parting  with  the  wee  lamb,  and 
she  so  set  on  you  as  she  be  !  I  always  did 
think  as  your  heart  was  bound  up  with  little 
Mary,  Doll/ 

^  Yes,  mother,'  repeated  Dolly,  in  a  weary 
voice  ;  '  the  little  'un  has  got  all  my  heart. 
But  I  'm  mortal  feard,  mother — mortal 
feard ' 

Here  Dolly  paused.  She  would  not  cry, 
but  there  was  a  hard  lump  in  her 
throat. 

'  Seems  to  me,  mother,  that  the  baby  is 
but  a  loan,  like.  Perhaps  I  'm  not  good 
enough  to  keep  her.  Anyhow,  she  must  go 
where  the  best  doctors  are,  and  the  best 
nurses,  and  have  a  chance ;  for  ef  she  died 
here,  mother — yes,  mother,  ef  little  Mary 
died — I  'd  go  mad  to  think  I  hadn't  give 
her  all  the  chances  I  could.' 

Mrs  Dingle  never  even  pretended  to 
understand  Dolly.  Less  than  ever  at  this 
moment  did  she  comprehend  what  was 
passing  in  her  troubled  soul. 

'  I  wonder  as  you  likes  to  part  with  the 
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child/  she  said  after  a  pause  ;  ^  but  maybe 
it 's  a  good  thing.  I  '11  speak  to  the  father 
about  it.' 

Dingle,  too^  thought  it  a  good  suggestion. 
And  in  a  very  few  days  little  Mary  was  an 
inmate  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the 
London  children's  hospitals. 

Then  there  was  a  change  in  Dolly.  It 
seemed  to  Mrs  Dingle  as  if  the  old  Dolly, 
who  used  to  worry  her  and  be  all  ^contrairy' 
and  troublesome  before  little  Mary  arrived, 
had  returned  once  more.  Not  that  Dolly 
flew  into  rages  now :  she  was  quiet  and 
still ;  as  her  mother  expressed  it,  she 
seemed  to  be  in  a  continued  sulk.  She 
ceased  to  trouble  herself  about  any 
household  work ;  she  scarcely  tasted  food ; 
all  the  joy  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
her  face. 

Whenever  they  were  allowed,  Mrs  Dingle 
and  Dolly  went  to  visit  little  Mary  in  the 
hospital.  The  little  one  had  long  ago 
established  herself  as  the  pet  baby  of  the 
ward ;    she    was    the    brightest,    sweetest- 
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tempered  child  the  nurses  had  ever  come 
across.     She  suflfered  no  pain  at  present. 

One  day  as  Dolly  was  bending  down  to 
kiss  her,  she  heard  the  other  children  say 
something  : 

'  Little  Mary  has  to  go  under  r opera- 
tion to-morrow.' 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Little  Mary  herself, 
who  was  hugging  an  old  doll  to  her  heart, 
looked  up  at  the  words  with  the  brightest 
of  bright  smiles. 

'  Go  under  roperation ! '  she  said. 
'  Cuddle  I  up,  dear  Dolly.  Little  Mary  '11 
soon  be  well  now.' 

Dolly  managed  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
one  of  the  sisters ;  then,  with  a  bursting- 
heart,  she  rushed  out  of  the  ward. 

'  It  has  come,  mother,'  she  said,  when 
she  got  home,  '  the  dreadful,  dreadful  thing 
has  come  !  I  wasn't  good  enough  for  her, 
mother,  and  God  is  going  to  take  her  away. 
They  are  going  to  do  something  to  her 
to-morrow.  They  say  they  must,  as  the 
last  chance  of  saving  her  life.      But  they 
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don't  think  it  will,  they  don't  think  it  will ! 
Oh,  how  dreadful  I  feel !  Oh  mother, 
mother,  how  dreadful  I  feel ! ' 

Dolly  never  knew  how  she  got  through 
that  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  got  up  and 
went  out.  When  Kensington  Gardens 
were  open  she  went  into  them.  She  , paced 
up  and  down  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
She  was  only  a  young  girl,  but  her  brain 
seemed  to  reel  at  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  awaited  her.  On  her  way  home  she 
saw  a  church  open ;  some  impulse,  or 
jjerhaps  a  desire  to  be  in  the  cool,  gray 
shade  within,  caused  her  to  enter.  It  was 
a  large  church,  and  at  the  moment  quite 
empty. 

Dolly  flung  herself  on  her  knees  in  one 
of  the  pews.  She  laid  her  head  in  her 
hands ;  her  mass  of  thick  dark  hair  fell 
forwards,  and  hid  her  face.  It  was  all  very 
still  and  solemn.  There  was  a  distant 
murmur  of  sound  outside,  which  made  the 
silence   within  all  the  greater.     Dolly  was 
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alone,  and  she  felt  vibrating  through  all  her 
being  that  God  was  in  the  church  with  her. 
She  had  gone  to  meet  Him  long  ago  on  the 
common  :  now  He  was  with  her  in  the  big 
empty  church. 

A  wild  flicker  of  hope  rose  up  in  her 
heart.  She  would  pray  to  Him  ;  she  would 
beg  of  Him  not  to  take  her  treasure  away. 
Words  came  to  her  lips ;  she  did  not  know 
how  they  came  there ;  they  frightened, 
while  they  calmed  her. 

^  God/  said  Dolly — ^  God,  dear  God — I 
give  little  Mary  back  to  you.' 

That  was  the  whole  of  her  prayer.  She 
had  not  meant  to  say  it,  the  short  sentence 
seemed  wrung  from  her,  but  it  was  followed 
by  a  complete  and  absolute  peace.  There 
was  no  longer  any  struggle — she  was  only  a 
child,  but  she  had  come  to  a  place  where 
God's  will  and  hers  were  one. 

She  got  up  and  went  home.  When  she 
came  in,  her  pale  face  was  shining. 

^Why,  Dolly,  Dolly,'  said  her  mother, 
^  where  have  you  been  ?      There 's  a  mes- 
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sage  from  the  hospital.  You're  to  go  at 
once.' 

'  Have  God  took  little  Mary,  mother  ? ' 

^  No,  no — the  operation 's  over,  and  she 's 
asking  for  you  ;  you  re  to  go  at  once,  and 
the  sisters  say  you  may  stay  there.' 

It  was  the  ghost  of  a  little  Mary  whom 
Dolly,  an  hour  later,  bent  over ;  it  was  the 
thinnest  of  little  hands  she  held  in  hers ; 
and  it  was  but  a  shadowy  smile  the  poor 
brave  baby  could  give  her. 

'  And  yet,'  said  the  sister  who  was 
putting  ice  on  little  Mary's  brow,  '  I  think 
she  will  live  ;  and  so  does  the  doctor.  If 
so,  she  will  be  quite  well  again,  for  the 
operation  she  went  through  •  to-day  has 
saved  her  leg.' 

Dolly  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  little  cot. 

She  is  a  woman  now,  and  little  Mary  a 
big  girl.  I  met  Dolly  once,  when  she  told 
me  this  story.  She  has  one  of  the  noblest 
faces  I  ever  saw. 


CASSI  E. 


CHAPTER    I. 


|ND  have  I  gived  you  money 
enough  ?  See !  my  purse  is 
quite  empty.' 

'  I  think  so,  Meg.  Indeed 
I  am  sure  of  it.  You  have  given  me  two 
shilhng  pieces  and  four  sixpennies,  and 
three  threepennies,  and  four  pennies ;  that 
makes  altogether  one  penny  over  five 
shiUings.  Yes,  I  fancy  I  shall  have  quite 
enough.' 

'  He  will  be  all  my  own  present,  won't 
he?' 

'  Certainly,  my  darling.' 

'  And  you  do  think  Cassie  will  hke  him  ? ' 
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'  I  do  not  feel  any  doubt  on  that  point, 
Meg.' 

Meg  stood  in  a  contemplative  attitude  by 
her  grown-up  friend's  knee,  her  friend 
looked  down  at  her.  She  had  fluffy  golden- 
brown  hair,  a  somewhat  pale  face,  and  eyes 
a  shade  darker  than  her  hair,  but  also 
golden-brown.  Her  fingers  and  hands  were 
dimpled  after  the  charming  fashion  of  five 
years  old,  and  when  she  smiled,  dimples 
came  and  went  in  her  round  cheeks.  Now, 
however,  she  was  grave,  for  she  was  think- 
ing of  Cassie.  After  a  moment's  pause  she 
continued. 

'  This  morning  my  purse  was  so  hard  and 
bulgy,  and  now  it  is  very  flat.  I  'm  glad  I 
had  lots  of  money,  and  that  I  Ve  gived  it  to 
buy  him  for  Cassie.  Foxy  dear,  when  will 
he  come '? ' 

Miss  Fox  pushed  back  Meg's  curling  hair 
from  her  forehead,  and  answered  smiling  : 

^  I  will  go  and  fetch  him  to-night  if  I 
can.' 

'  To-night !     Oh,  don't  I  want  to-night  to 
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be  here  !  And  what  will  he  be  like  ?  will  he 
be  very  soft  and  very  white  ? ' 

^Very  soft  and  very  fluffy,  I  have  no 
doubt,  Meg,  but  not  white ;  his  colour  is 
pearl  gray.' 

^Oh!' 

'  And  he  has  a  bushy  tail,  and  a  star  on 
his  forehead ;  he  is  very  pretty.' 

'  Oh  !  and  you  are  sure  about  his  being 
softy  and  fluffy,  as  softy  as  I  when  I  walk 
up  and  down  Cassie's  room  on  tiptoe.' 

'  He  will  certainly  walk  softly,  Meg ;  his 
little  paws  are  like  velvet.' 

'  Then  it  is  all  right.  I  '11  call  him  Tip- 
toe. Cassie  will  be  sure  to  love  him. 
Thank  you  so  much,  Foxy ;  buy  my  fluffy, 
softy,  pearl-gray  kit  tie  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Now  I  'm  going  up-stairs.' 

Meg  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room. 
She  had  always  a  contemplative  and  some- 
what grave  manner,  and  as  she  ascended 
the  broad  stairs  to  the  nursery  regions  she 
stopped  once  or  twice.  The  sun  shining  in 
through  a  large  western  window  fell  full  on 
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her  golden-brown  head,  and  even  reflected 
itself  in  her  wide  open  eyes,  and  touched 
her  pale  face  with  a  glow  of  colour.  A 
glad  little  smile,  brought  there  from  some 
inward  sunshine,  played  round  her  sweet 
baby  lips.  The  smile  was  still  there  when 
she  opened  the  nursery  door  and  went  in. 

Here,  in  this  large,  cosy,  comfortable 
room^  plenty  of  noisy  and  vigorous  life 
awaited  the  somewhat  grave  little  child. 
Harry  and  Charley  were  wrestling  on  the 
floor.  Cherry-pie  was  punishing  her  dolls 
with  a  considerable  show  of  temper  in  her 
own  round  face,  and  nurse  was  trying  to 
restore  order  and  to  hush  and  soothe  the 
fractious  baby. 

'  Ah,  here  comes  Miss  Meg,'  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  relief. 

'  Now,  Miss  Cherry-pie,  you  '11  just  give 
over  tearing  those  poor  dolls  to  pieces,  and 
sit  quiet  and  play  with  your  sister.' 

'  Me  won't  p'ay  wid  Meg,'  answered 
Cherry-pie  indignantly ;  '  me  will  b'ake  my 
dolly's  arm,  my  dolly  so  naughty.' 
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'She  shall  sit  up  in  this  corner  then/ 
said  Meg,  '  and  we  '11  make  my  two  dollies 
p'licemen  to  sit  near  her,  and  prevent  her 
coming  out ;  shan't  we,  Pie  ? ' 

^  Yes,  dat  '11  do,'  said  Cherry-pie. 

The  two  little  sisters  sat  down  cosily  side 
by  side.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  when 
order  was  quite  restored,  Meg  went  to 
nurse's  side. 

*  May  I  go  to  Cassie  now,  please,  nursie  ? ' 

'  Why,  of  course,  pet.  Dear  heart  alive  ! 
but  you  're  looking  paler  than  ever,  Miss 
Meg.  There,  kiss  me  before  you  go,  dar- 
ling ;  you  're  a  sweet  good  child  and  no 
mistake.' 


CHAPTER    II. 


Cassie  represented  no  vigorous  life,  no 
smiles,  no  laughter.  Colonel  Grey's  chil- 
dren were  often  spoken  of  as  pictures  of  life, 
of  health,  of  happiness.  Nurse,  as  she 
walked    with    her   little    charges    in    Hyde 
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Park  or  Kensington  Gardens,  was  always 
sensible  of  a  feeling  of  pride  when  people 
stopped  to  comment  on  the  sturdy,  hand- 
some little  group ;  for  even  Meg's  pale  face 
showed  no  trace  of  delicacy.  But  the 
strangers  who  praised  the  children  did  not 
include  Cassie  in  their  words  of  commenda- 
tion. Cassie  was  never  seen  in  any  London 
park  or  garden ;  she  never  went  down 
dressed  in  her  best  to  her  mother's  beauti- 
ful drawing-room,  or  joined  the  other  chil- 
dren at  dessert.  Poor  Cassie  spent  all  her 
time  in  an  upper  room  in  the  great  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  In  this  room  she  could 
be  far  away  from  the  children's  noisy  nur- 
series ;  in  this  room,  so  high  up  was  it,  the 
street  traffic  even  sounded  muffled  and  far 
off*.  Here  she  was  by  no  means  neglected  ; 
she  had  her  own  special  nurse,  and  her  own 
very  kind  governess ;  and  here  twice  every 
day  her  mother  came  to  see  her,  and  her 
father  once  a  day,  and  the  doctor  once  a 
day,  and  Meg — well,  Meg  came  so  often 
that  no  one  particularly  counted  her  visits. 
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Cassie  was  surrounded  by  all  that  could 
alleviate  her  pains,  for  her  room  was  large 
and  airy  and  cheerful,  but  the  pains  them- 
selves had  to  be  borne,  and  poor  little  Cassie 
lay  on  her  back  and  bore  them  very  badly 
indeed. 

Through  an  accident  caused  by  a  careless 
servant,  Cassie  had  lain  on  her  back  since 
she  was  three  years  old — she  was  now  nine. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  the 
other  children  had  grown  up  with  the  idea 
of  her  being  ill.  From  their  very  earliest 
remembrances,  they  knew  that  they  had  an 
invalid  sister  up-stairs.  They  knew  that  in 
her  presence  they  must  be  quiet,  must  walk 
gently,  and  moderate  their  happy  laughter. 
They  were,  with  the  exception  of  Meg, 
accustomed  to  Cassie's  white  and  fretful 
face. 

They  did  not  care  to  visit  her ;  they  were 
not — for  childhood  can  be  very  thoughtless 
— particularly  sorry  for  her.  Meg,  how- 
ever, was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Meg 
never  ffot  accustomed    to    the    thouo-ht    of 
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Cassie's  sufferings ;  Meg  never  for  one 
moment  ceased  to  be  sorry  for  her.  Twenty 
times  a  day  at  least  did  Meg  climb  up  the 
steep  stairs  to  Cassie's  room.  No  one  for- 
bade her  to  do  so,  and  Cassie  in  her  worst 
pain  tolerated  her  presence.  She  ran 
blithely  up  the  winding  stairs  now,  and  then 
walked  across  her  sister's  room  on  tiptoe. 

'  I  'm  tiptoeing  beautifully,  arn't  I, 
Cassie  ? '  she  said. 

Cassie  opened  her  large  dark  eyes  wide, 
smiled  faintly  at  Meg,  and  then  said,  with 
the  imperiousness  of  a  little  invalid,  ^You 
are  a  good  girl,  Meg;  but  don't  interrupt. 
Please  go  on  reading,  Miss  Weston.' 

Miss  Weston,  who  had  a  most  soft  and 
melodious  voice,  proceeded  instantly. 

'  The  next  poem,  Cassie,  is  about  a  child 
who  sets  a  poor  bird  free  out  of  a  cage. 
These  are  the  pretty  words  : 

*  Fly  away,  my  little  birdie, 

Upward,  upward  sing  and  soar, 
You  are  free  to-day,  my  birdie, 
All  your  captive  days  are  o'er. 
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Fly  away  beyond  the  rain, 
Never  to  be  caught  again, 

'  Up  into  the  morning  sky, 
Birdie  mine,  good-bye,  good-bye  ! 
Fly  away  then,  little  birdie, 

Sing  with  joy  that  you  are  free, 
God  has  given  life  and  freedom. 
Unto  you  if  not  to  me. 

'  Shall  I  follow,  Httle  birdie, 

Shall  I  also  upward  fly. 
Where  they  say  our  loving  Father 

Dwells  for  ever  in  the  sky  ? 
For  I  want  to  see  his  face. 
In  that  holy,  happy  place  ; 
If  I  could  but  touch  his  hand 
I  should  better  understand/ 

^  I  think  I  could,'  here  interrupted  poor 
Cassie. 

^This  is  the  httle  bird's  answer,  Cassie,' 
proceeded  her  governess. 

*  I  will  tell  Him,  little  maiden. 
All  that  you  have  done  for  me, 
As  you  set  me  free  this  moment. 
He  will  give  you  wings  to  fly ; 
He  will  point  your  way  on  high 
Upward  as  the  earth  grows  dim. 
Up  to  heaven  to  be  with  Him. 
D 
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Trust  Ilim,  trust  Him,  little  maiden, 
He  who  made  us  great  or  small, 

Knows  when  we  with  pain  are  laden, 
Loves  His  creatures,  one  and  all/ 

Cassie  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  only 
Meg,  sitting  opposite  to  her  on  the  other 
end  of  the  sofa,  could  see  the  tears  stealinof 
slowly  from  under  her  dark  lashes.  Meg 
could  not  half  understand  the  pretty  words 
of  the  poem,  but  she  comprehended  Cassie's 
tears  easily  enough.  Miss  Weston  rose  to 
her  feet. 

^  Now,  Cassie,'  she  said,  ^  as  dear  little 
Meg  has  come  uj^  to  sit  with  you,  I  will 
leave  you  for  a  time.  I  hope  you  two  will 
have  a  nice  lively  chat,  and  that  Meg  will 
make  you  laugh.  You  know,  Cassie,  what 
the  doctor  said  to-day  about  your  trying  to 
keep  cheerful.  He  said  if  only  you  could 
keep  your  nerves  in  better  control,  you 
would  suffer  far  less  than  you  do.  He  used 
some  very  plain  words,  Cassie,  and  said 
that  he  would  order  you  to  the  sea-side, 
but  that  you  would  be  so   cross  over  the 
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move  it  would  do  you  more  harm  than 
good.' 

^  I  should  not  only  be  cross,  I  should  be 
savage/  said  Cassie  without  opening  her 
eyes ;  and  Miss  Weston  with  a  sigh  w^ent 
away. 

^  Meg/  said  Cassie,  the  moment  the  door 
had  closed  upon  her  governess,  '  wasn't  it 
cruel  of  her  to  read  me  that  about  the  bird  ? ' 

^  I  appose  so,  Cassie,'  answered  Meg. 
She  folded  her  dimpled  hands  in  her  lap  as 
she  spoke,  and  looked  full  at  her  sister  out 
of  her  golden-brown  eyes.  Meg  always 
made  a  point  of  agreeing  with  everything 
Cassie  said. 

'  It  was  cruel,'  persisted  the  sick  child. 
'  That  little  bird  got  out  of  its  cage,  but 
I  shall  never,  never  get  out  of  mine  until  I 
die.' 

'  Never  till  you  die  '? '  echoed  Meg. 

*Meg,'  said  Cassie  in  a  more  gentle  and 
reverent  tone,  '  I  sometimes  think  I  should 
like  to  die  and  go  to  Him — to  Ilim,  you 
know.' 
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^  Up  to  gentle  Jesus  ? '  asked  Meg. 

*Yes, 

*  If  I  could  but  touch  His  hand, 
I  should  better  understand.' 

Cassie  again  closed  her  eyes,  and  Meg 
once  more  saw  the  tears  stealing  down  her 
pale  cheeks.  She  got  softly,  very  softly  off 
the  sofa,  and  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  She  never  interrupted  Cassie's  reflec- 
tions, nor  was  she  particularly  troubled  by 
her  present  words. 

^  She  won't  be  so  mis'rable  when  she  gets 
my  pussie,'  she  said  to  herself.  ^  Maybe 
she  '11  think  that  gentle  Jesus  has  sent  her 
that  softy,  darling  kittie.  Oh,  wouldn't 
Cassie  be  happy  if  she  thought  that  gentle 
Jesus  sent  her  the  kittie,  his  very  own 
self!' 

Quite  a  little  pink  flush  of  colour  came 
into  Meg's  pale  face  as  she  pondered  over 
this  idea. 

^  Cassie,'  she  said  suddenly,  facing  round 
and  gazing  at  her  sister,  ^  the  best  of  gentle 
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Jesus  is,  that  He  thinks  of  you.  Oh,  lots, 
and  lots,  and  lots  ! ' 

*  I  don't  know  that,'  answered  Cassie. 
^  If  he  thought  of  me  so  much  He  would 
not  leave  me  year  after  year,  and  month 
after  month,  lying  on  my  back,  and  going 
through  pain,  and  having  such  a  dull  life. 
I  can  understand  his  thinking  of  you,  Meg. 
You  have  such  a  sweet  little  face  ;  I  'm  sure 
He  likes  to  look  at  it,  and  He  lets  you  run 
about,  and  makes  you  well  and  happy.' 

'  Yes,  I  are  happy  ! '  said  Meg.  ^  It 's 
quite  'strornary  how  much  He  does  for  me. 
Poor,  poor  Cassie,  I  wish  He  did  as  much 
for  you.' 

'  The  best  of  Meg  is,  that  she  does  not 
contradict  one,'  said  Cassie  to  herself  when 
her  little  sister  had  left  her. 


CHAPTER    III. 


The    next   morning    Meg   felt   particularly 
wakeful ;  as  a  rule,  she  was  a  rather  sleepy 
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little  girl,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  rouse, 
and  reluctant  to  leave  her  bed  when  she 
was  roused.  This  morning,  however,  Meg 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  begged  to  be  bathed 
first  of  all,  and  when  she  was  dressed  in  her 
neat  white  frock  and  clean  pinafore,  she 
threw  her  arms  round  nurse's  neck  and 
whispered  a  request  which  was  granted  with 
a  nod  and  a  smile,  and  then  she  disappeared 
out  of  the  nursery. 

Meg  trotted  gravely  down-stairs,  and 
stopped  at  last  outside  a  certain  bedroom 
door.  Here  she  knocked  softly,  and  then 
stooping  down,  applied  her  little  ear  to  the 
keyhole  in  order  the  better  to  hear  the 
summons  to  enter.  Her  kind  cousin,  Amy 
Fox,  called  to  her  in  a  very  cheerful  tone. 

^  I  suppose  that  is  you,  Meg  ;  come  in, 
dear.' 

'  Oh  Foxy,  have  you  brought  the  dear 
softy  kittie  ? ' 

^  I  have,  Meg  ;  he  is  asleep  in  a  basket  in 
my  dressing-room.  He  is  even  prettier  than 
I  imagined.' 
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^  Is  he,  really  and  truly  ?  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad !  May  I  look  at  him  this  very  instant 
minute  ? ' 

'  Come  with  me,  my  darling.  See !  I 
have  opened  the  basket.  Oh,  he  is  quite 
gentle  ;  if  you  sit  on  the  floor,  he  will  jump 
into  your  lap.' 

Meg  did  so,  spreading  out  her  white 
frock  and  saying,  '  Kit,  kit,  kit,'  in  a  purring 
tone.  The  kittie  came  out  of  his  soft  nest 
gingerly,  stretched  himself,  arched  his  back, 
and  finally  began  to  play  with  one  of  the 
ribbons  of  Meg's  blue  sash.  He  was  a 
lovely  pearl-gray  Persian,  with  a  great  tail 
like  a  feather. 

'  What  a  darling  ! '  said  Meg  ;  '  what  a 
dear,  beauty  darling  ! '  and  she  clasped  the 
pretty  creature  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  its 
soft  face. 

'  I  thought  you  would  like  him,  Meg 
dear,  and  I  am  sure  Cassie  will  be  charmed 
with  such  a  present.  It  was  very  self- 
denying  of  you,  darling,  to  give  all  your 
money  to    please   your  sister.     Well,  he  is 
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quite  your  own  present.  I  bought  him 
with  exactly  the  sum  of  money  you  gave 
me.' 

'  Out  of  my  purse  ? '  repeated  Meg  ; 
'  yes,  my  purse  is  very  flat  now ;  but, 
Foxy  dear,  this  kittle  won't  be  mine  in  a 
minute.  Somebody  else  is  going  to  give 
him  to  Cassie.' 

'  Who  do  you  mean,  Meg  ?  That  kittle 
certainly  belongs  to  you.' 

For  answer  Meg  scrambled  to  her  feet, 
and  still  holding  the  Persian  kitten  with  a 
firm  clasp,  she  knelt  down. 

'  I  'm  going  to  pray,  Foxy,'  she  said 
solemnly  ;  '  but  you  needn't  go  away  unless 
you  like.'  Then  she  shut  her  eyes  tightly 
together,  and  said  a  few  words  with  great 
emphasis. 

^  Please,  gentle  Jesus,  here 's  my  kittie 
for  you.  I  can  give  him  to  you,  for  I 
buyed  him  out  of  my  own  money  what 
I  keeped  in  my  purse.  My  purse  is  quite 
flat  now,  and  my  money  is  all  spended. 
Please,   gentle   Jesus,   take    my   kittie    and 
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give  him  as  a  present  from  your  very  self 
to  Cassie.' 

Meg  got  up  from  her  knees  and  faced 
her  cousin  Amy  with  quite  a  look  of 
triumph. 

'  There  now,  didn't  I  tell  you  ? '  she  said. 
^  I  knew  he  wouldn't  be  my  kittie  long  ; 
he  's  gentle  Jesus'  kittie  now.  I  gived  him 
to  Jesus,  and  he  '11  give  him  to  Cassie  'stead 
of  I  giving  him  to  her.  Oh,  won't  she  be 
glad  ?  Foxy,  have  you  got  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  pen  and  ink,  and  will  you  write  some- 
thing for  I  ? ' 

'  Yes,  darling,'  answered  Miss  Fox ; 
'  here  is  some  paper,  and  here  are 
pens  and  ink.  What  shall  I  write,  Meg 
dearest  V 

'  Write  this,  please,  Foxy  dear.  Write  it 
very  big,  for  'tis  most  'portant.     A  present 

FROM    GENTLE  JeSUS,  HIS    OWN  SELF,  TO  CaSSIE. 

Have  you  wrote  it.  Foxy  ? ' 

^  Yes,  Meg.  Now  I  will  fasten  it  to  a 
piece  of  blue  ribbon,  and  tie  the  ribbon 
round  the  kittie's  neck.' 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Up-stairs  lay  Cassie,  with  her  pale  face,  her 
dark,   discontented   eyes,    and  the    lines    of 
suffering  round  her  pretty  mouth.     Cassie 
felt  tired  of  everything,  tired  of  that  sofa, 
which  was  all  that  was  comfortable  in  itself, 
tired    of  the    large    and    airy   room,   which 
never  even  on  the  warmest  summer's  day 
became  too  hot,  or  on  the  bitterest  winter's 
night  was  allowed  to  go  below  a  certain  tem- 
perature.    She  was  tired  of  Miss  Weston's 
pleasant  face,  and  of  her  patient  voice  as  she 
read  aloud  to  her.     She  was  weary  of  the 
doctor's  visits  ;  he  always  told  her  the  same 
thing,  always  said,  with  just  the  same  ex- 
pression on  his  bland  face,  ^  You  will  maybe 
walk  some  day,  my  dear,'  and  always  as  he 
uttered   the  words  he  threw  a  swift,  quick 
glance  at  Miss  Weston.     Cassie  hated  that 
look,  she  knew  its  meaning  so  well ;  it  told 
her  so  terribly  plainly  that  the  days  when 
she  could  walk  were  ever  so  far,  ever  so  far 
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away.  Yes,  poor  Cassie  was  tired  of  every 
one  and  everything,  Meg  excepted.  But 
what  wearied  her  most,  what  brought  the 
Grossest  look  of  all  to  her  poor  little 
face,  was  being  told  of  her  mercies.  All 
the  visitors  who  came  to  Cassie's  far-away 
room  told  her  about  her  mercies  ;  the  same 
remarks  seemed  to  Cassie  to  fall  with  the 
regularity  of  an  automaton  from  each  pair 
of  lips. 

'  What  a  delightful  room  !  What  a  deli- 
cious sofa !  How  kind  Miss  Weston  seems  ! 
Cassie,  you  ought  to  be  thankful  you  are 
not  one  of  those  poor  little  children  who 
have  no  kind  friends  and  no  comfortable 
rooms  to  live  in  and  sofas  to  lie  on.' 

But  Cassie  did  not  feel  at  all  thankful, 
for  she  was  quite  sure  the  little  children 
in  question  could  walk,  and  she  felt  that 
she  would  gladly,  gladly  become  one  of  the 
very  poorest  of  the  poor,  just  to  be  able 
to  use  her  feet  and  run  about  like  other 
children. 

Every   year    Cassie    grew    a    little    more 
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discontented,  a  little  more  tired,  a  little 
more  dissatisfied  with  her  lot.  In  vain  the 
doctor  and  kind  Miss  Weston  expostulated 
with  the  sick  child ;  in  vain  they  told  her 
she  was  injuring  her  chance  of  getting  better, 
and  that  she  herself,  by  her  own  want  of 
self-control,  was  putting  off  that  day  for 
which  she  longed,  the  happy  day  when  she 
could  walk. 

The  doctor  was  now  very  anxious  to  try 
a  complete  change  for  Cassie,  and  he  urged 
that  as  soon  as  possible  she  should  be 
moved  to  some  bracing  part  of  the  sea- 
coast.  He  said,  however,  quite  plainly,  that 
unless  she  controlled  her  fretfulness,  and 
was  willing  to  undergo  the  small  discomforts 
of  the  journey,  she  had  better  remain  where 
she  was.  Cassie  had  raised  her  large  dark 
eyes  to  his  face  while  he  spoke,  and  then 
turned  away  with  an  impatient  sigh.  Her 
thought  of  thoughts  was,  ^  Would  he  behave 
any  better  if  he  was  always,  always  lying 
on  his  back,  as  I  am  lying  on  mine^  and  if 
he  heard  the  voices  of  the  children  laughing 
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and  merry-making  down-stairs,  and  felt  that 
he  could  never  join  them?  Oh  dear,  he 
cannot  understand.  No  one,  no  one  can 
understand.' 

But  poor  Cassie's  cup  seemed  full  to  over- 
flowing when  Miss  Weston  read  her  the 
poem  about  the  captive  bird.  How  very- 
unkind  of  her  governess  to  choose  those 
special  verses  !  Cassie  worried  herself  over 
this  thought  during  the  entire  evening. 
Two  lines  of  the  poem,  however,  kept  coming 
back  again  and  again  to  the  sick  child's 
memory.  They  were  the  lines  she  had 
repeated  to  Meg : 

If  I  could  but  touch  his  hand, 
I  should  better  understand. 

And  Meg  had  answered  in  her  bright  way, 
'  The  best  of  gentle  Jesus  is,  that  he  thinks 
of  you.     Oh,  lots,  and  lots,  and  lots  ! ' 

Cassie,  as  she  lay  awake  that  night,  had 
these  two  lines  running  in  her  head  like  a 
refrain,  and  Meg's  little  bright  assuring 
voice,   and   Meg's   sunniest  of  sunny  smiles 
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came  flashing  before  her  as  she  made  her 
confident  statement. 

^  Oh,  I  do  want,  I  do  want  gentle  Jesus,' 
thought  the  sick  and  tired  child,  as  at  last 
in  utter  weariness  and  longing^  she  stretched 
out  her  poor  little  hot  hand  and  tried  to 
fancy  that  another  hand  clasped  it. 

Whether  it  was  all  fancy,  or  whether  a 
real  and  deep  truth  underlay  the  beautiful 
thought  and  the  earnest  longing,  she  pres- 
ently fell  asleep  under  the  conviction  that 
strong  and  tender  fingers  held  hers. 

Cassie  awoke  in  the  morning  with  quite 
a  new  sense  of  rest. 

'  You  are  better,  dear ;  you  have  had  a 
good  night,'  said  Miss  Weston  when  she 
came  in  to  give  her  little  pupil  her  breakfast 
and  to  sit  with  her. 

'  I  think  I  should  like  to  hear  a  verse  out 
that  poem  again,  Miss  Weston/  answered 
Cassie.  '  I  did  not  like  it  yesterday,  but  I 
have  been  thinking  about  it  since,  and  Meg 
said  something,  and  I  thought  something 
— no  matter  what  we  thought  and  said— 
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only  please  do  read  me  the  second  verse  of 
the  pretty  poem  again.' 

Miss  Weston  understood  enough  of  Cassie 
not  to  trouble  her  with  questions.  She 
rose  at  once,  fetched  the  book,  and  read 
the  four  lines  which  Cassie  longed  to  hear 
aloud  : 

For  I  want  to  see  bis  face 

In  that  holy,  happy  place ; 

If  I  could  but  touch  his  hand, 

I  should  better  understand. 

^  We  do  not  need  to  get  to  heaven  to  have 
Him  close  to  us,  Cassie,'  said  her  governess 
very  softly  ;  '  and  his  hand  may  touch  ours, 
and  hold  it  too,  while  we  are  down  here, 
darling.' 

Cassie  did  not  answer ;  she  had  closed 
her  eyes  again,  for  she  did  not  like  the  tears 
which  would  come  into  them  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Meanwhile  down  in  the  nursery  there  was 
great    confusion,    mirth,    and     excitement. 
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The  excitement  began  by  Meg  s  unaccount- 
able absence  from  the  breakfast-table.  She 
was  such  a  very  methodical,  and  orderly, 
and  good  little  gh^l  that  the  other  children 
noticed  and  commented  upon  her  empty 
place  in  a  way  they  would  not  have  dreamt 
of  doing  had  the  absent  one  been  either 
of  the  round-faced  boys  or  fat  little  Cherry- 
pie. 

'  Meg  is  zeally  naughty/  said  Cherry-pie 
in  a  tone  of  deep  satisfaction.  ^  I  don't 
zink  Meg  should  have  her  little  walk  and 
knife  dis  morning,  cause  she's  so  naughty. 
Meg  shouldn't  cut  her  bed-butty ;  she 
should  eat  up  her  bekfas  with  her  'poon.' 

'  Miss  Meg  is  generally  the  best  of 
children,  Miss  Cherry-pie,'  replied  nurse 
in  a  tone  of  reproof ;  *  and  it  is  not  at  all 
nice  or  pretty  behaviour  for  one  little  sister 
to  find  out  the  faults  of  another.  I  'm 
ashamed  of  you,  Miss  Cherry-pie.' 

Cherry-pie's  face  flushed,  her  lips  pouted, 
and  she  cast  ominous  glances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Meg's  pretty  silver  knife  and  fork. 
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which  her  own  strict  sense  of  justice  felt 
should  be  removed. 

'  Me  go  be  naughty  too/  she  muttered 
under  her  breath ;  and  she  tossed  one  or 
two  spoonfuls  of  her  bread-and-milk  surrep- 
titiously on  the  floor. 

^Do  behave  yourself,  Cherry-pie.  What 
a  horrid  mess  you  're  making  ! '  exclaimed 
Charlie,  aged  seven,  in  a  tone  of  reproof 
^  Harry,  I  wonder  how  much  money  you 
have  got  in  your  purse.  I  want  Uncle 
John  to  take  us  to  the  circus  on  Saturday. 
He  said  he  would  the  next  time  he  came, 
if  we  could  pay  half  I  do  hope  you  have 
enough  of  money,  Harry,  for  Uncle  John 
won't  be  here  for  a  month  again,  I  know. 
Half-price  to  the  circus  will  cost  us  nine- 
pence  apiece.  I  've  only  got  four  pennies 
left  in  my  purse  ;  but  if  you  have  got  nine 
pennies  in  yours,  and  five  over  that  you 
could  lend  to  me,  why,  we  could  both  go, 
and  then  wouldn't  it  be  jolly  ? ' 

Harry  looked  extremely  sorrowful. 

*  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it/  he  said  ;   '  but 
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yesterday  when  I  was  out  I  could  not  help 
spending  threepence  on  those  white  marbles 
with  coloured  stripes  across  them ;  you  get 
ten  for  a  penny,  and  I  spent  threepence  on 
them.  I  had  thirty  marbles  when  I  came 
home  ;  wasn't  it  a  lot  ?  And  then  I  spent 
a  penny  farthing  on  a  ball  of  pink  string, 
and  a  halfpenny  on  some  tacks.  I  don't 
know  how  much  money  I ' ve  left  in  my 
purse,  but  I  expect  not  more  than  three 
halfpence.' 

Charlie's  face  grew  very  dark. 

^  Well,'  he  said,  '  unless  Meg  can  lend  us 
ninepence  apiece,  we  can't  go  to  the  circus. 
It  will  be  an  awful  blow  to  Uncle  John  not 
to  have  us  with  him,  for  he  said  the  last 
time  he  was  here  nothing  made  him  so 
cheerful  as  having  little  chaps  about  him. 
Dear,  dear,  I  do  hope  Meg  has  got  money 
enough  to  lend  us.  She's  awfully  good- 
natured,  Meg  is.  What  can  be  keeping  her 
from  her  breakfast  ? ' 

At  this  moment  the  nursery  door  was 
softly  opened,  and  Meg,  carrying  a  basket 
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carefully  in  both  her  hands,  and  her  pale 
cheeks  slightly  flushed,  entered  the  room. 

'  Nursie,  put  him  up  on  the  shelf,  please  ; 
don't  open  him  on  no  account,  but  put  him 
carefully  up  on  the  toppest  of  the  shelves/ 
she  said,  placing  her  basket  in  nurse's  out- 
stretched hands.  Meg's  golden-brown  eyes 
had  a  deeper  glow  in  them  even  than  usual, 
as  she  looked  at  nurse ;  then  she  walked 
demurely  to  the  table,  and  took  her 
accustomed  place  beside  Cherry-pie. 

^  Me  not  naughty,  but  zoo  are,'  whispered 
her  little  sister.  '  Zoo  zouldn't  have  no 
little  walk  and  knife ;  zoo  zood  eat  zour 
bekfas  with  a  'poon.' 

Before  Meg  had  time  to  reply,  Harry 
called  out  in  a  tone  of  some  authority, 
'  I  say,  Meg,  don't  mind  Cherry-pie's 
nonsense.  Charlie  and  I  want  to  ask  you 
something  most  important.  How  much 
money  have  you  got  in  your  purse  ? ' 

^  Oh,  it 's  flatted  out  ever  so  ! '  answered 
Meg  in  her  cheeriest  tone.  *  I  haven't  got 
nothing  in  my  purse,  dear  Charlie.' 
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*Then  you're  not  at  all  a  good  girl,' 
said  Charlie,  his  face  becoming  very  red. 
^  You  're  a  very  extravagant,  careless  girl. 
Don't  you  know  that  money  is  not  given 
us  to  spend  on  ourselves,  nor  to  waste 
on  nonsense,  but  to  have  handy — well,  to 
lend,  and  to  help  others,  and  not  to  have 
a  tearful  uncle  looking  at  you  ever  so 
reproachfully  by  and  by  ?' 

^  But  I  haven't  spended  my  money  on 
myself/  replied  Meg ;  ^  I  have  gived  my 
money  away,  and  my  purse  is  all  flatted 
out.  I  like  flat  purses  more  than  any- 
thing. I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my 
life.' 

What  reply  the  disappointed  boys  might 
have  made  history  does  not  state,  for  at 
this  moment  the  attention  of  all  the  little 
party  round  the  breakfast- table  was  eflectu- 
ally  diverted  by  the  noises  which  came  from 
that  Hoppest  shelf  of  all'  where  Meg's 
basket  had  been  placed.  There  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  wondering  and  astonished 
children    the    sound    of  a    scraping   and   a 
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rustling,  and  then  there  was  a  distinct  and 
somewhat  loud  '  miou.' 

'  'Tis  a  pussy-kit/  said  Cherry-pie. 

*  A  cat,  a  cat ! '  exclaimed  both  the  boys, 
while  Meg,  with  her  face  now  really  quite 
red,  said  breathlessly :  ^  I  didn't  mean  to 
tell  you  until  after  we  had  all  done  our 
breakfast ;  but  there 's  a  kittie  in  that 
basket.  It  is  a  present  from  gentle  Jesus, 
his  very  own  self,  to  Cassie.' 

The  children  were  all  accustomed  to 
Meg  s  quaint  remarks,  and  Cherry-pie 
accepted  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  sent  a 
special  gift  to  her  sick  sister  without  any 
comment,  and  with  the  absolute  faith  of  a 
very  little  child ;  but  Harry  and  Charlie 
were  old  enough  to  be  sceptical,  and  they 
stared  at  Meg  and  said,  '  Oh,  come  now, 
Meg.  You  know  gentle  Jesus  cant  send 
presents.' 

*  Yes,  He  can ;  it 's  wrote  on  a  bit  of 
paper;  it's  all  as  perfect  as  possible,'  replied 
Meg  in  her  brightest  tones.  '  Foxy  knows 
about  it,  so  you  can  ask  her.     Gentle  Jesus 
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is  going  to  give  that  kittie  his  own  self  to 
Cassie.' 

Here  nurse  took  the  basket  from  the 
shelf,  and  opening  it,  allowed  the  lovely 
little  Persian  pearl-gray  cat  to  jump  on  to 
the  breakfast-table. 

'  See,  see/  exclaimed  Meg,  '  kittie  has  the 
words  writ  on  that  bit  of  paper  what  is 
fastened  round  his  neck  with  a  blue  ribbon. 
Foxy  read  the  words  to  I,  and  I  know 
them.' 

*  Sure  enough  there  are  the  words,  ^'  A 
present  from  gentle  Jesus  to  Cassie ! " ' 
exclaimed  nurse,  peering  down  with  her 
short-sighted  eyes  at  the  neat  writing  on 
the  little  card,  and  then  she  looked  at  Meg 
with  a  kind  of  awe,  as  if  she  did  not  quite 
understand  things. 

^  Anyhow  the  Persian  is  a  beautiful  kit,' 
exclaimed  Harry ;  and  then  nurse  said 
hastily,  '  I  think,  Miss  Meg,  if  I  was  you, 
I  'd  take  that  pretty  little  cat  straight  up 
to  Miss  Cassie.' 

Cassie    was    lying    on    her    sofa,    neatly 
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dressed  for  the  day,  and  wondering  how 
she  should  pass  the  long  and  weary  hours, 
when  Meg  stepped  softly  into  the  room,  and 
putting  the  basket  into  her  sisters  hand, 
ran  away.  Cassie  opened  it,  with  little, 
white,  thin  fingers,  which  slightly  trembled, 
and  then  out  of  the  basket  jumped  the 
softest  and  most  beautiful  of  kittens,  which 
nestled  up  contentedly  at  once  to  her  side. 
When  Miss  Weston  came  in,  half  an  hour 
later,  she  saw  that  her  little  pupil's  eyes 
were  red  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  The 
blue  ribbon  was  round  the  kitten's  neck, 
but  Cassie  had  removed  the  little,  white 
card,  and  put  it  carefully  away. 

*  Meg,'  she  said  to  her  sister  that  evening, 
^  did  gentle  Jesus  really,  really  send  me  this 
lovely  little  kitten  ? ' 

Meg  looked  with  her  clear  eyes  into 
Cassie's  face.  '  Foxy  did  read  the  words 
to  I,  and  they  said  kittie  comed  from  Him- 
self,' answered  Meg  with  great  reverence ; 
and  Cassie  did  not  ask  her  another  question. 

Amy  Fox  and  little  Meg  have  carefully 
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kept  their  secret  between  them,  and  the 
boys  do  not  know  to  this  day  why  Meg  s 
purse  was  so  flat  on  that  special  morning. 
Cassie  has  become  much  more  gentle  and 
patient  of  late,  and  bore  her  journey  to  the 
sea-side  so  well  that  she  came  home  much 
better.  The  pretty  Persian  kitten  is  her 
companion  day  and  night. 


A    LONELY    PUPPY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


E  was  an  orphan,  and  on  that 
account,  of  course,  greatly  to 
be  pitied,  for  he  did  not  get 
what  most  baby  things  require 
— the  love  and  sympathy  and  soothing  of  a 
mother. 

He  was  a  little  black-and-tan  pup — a 
pretty,  little,  sleek,  roly-poly  creature^  for 
although  his  parents  were  dead,  yet  he  was 
of  a  valuable  breed,  and  was  always  given 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 

In  the  yard  where  he  lived  there  were  a 
great  many  men,  and  some  of  the  men  had 
wives,  and  even  children  ;   there  were  also 
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horses  about,  and  best  of  all,  in  the  little 
pup's  estimation,  there  were  other  dogs. 
The  yard  was  his  world ;  he  thought  it  a 
very  large  place,  and  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  that  there  was  any  other.  All 
things  considered,  he  did  not  get  the  sym- 
pathy that  many  orphan  creatures  inspire. 
He  was  so  fat  and  round,  and  sleek  and 
shiny,  that  the  people  who  saw  him  said, 
^Oh,  what  a  nice,  dear,  little  puppy  dog!' 
and  when  he  played  with  them — for, 
although  he  tried  hard,  he  could  not  resist 
playing — his  legs  and  his  ears,  his  little  tail, 
and  his  round  body  all  wagged  and  danced 
so  violently,  and  with  such  an  extravagance 
of  goodwill  and  mirth,  that  people  called 
him  ^  Frolic' 

How  could  any  one  guess  that  Frolic 
had  a  sore  and  jealous  little  heart ;  that 
he  was  consumed  with  envy  of  some  very 
common  mongrel  pups,  whose  mongrel 
mother  had  a  litter  for  them  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  yard  ?  How  could  they  guess 
that  he  would  have  given  anything  in  the 
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world  to  be  that  low-class  and  mongrel 
dog's  son,  nor  how  he  often  sneaked  over  to 
look  at  her  and  watch  her  when  she  cuddled 
her  little  puppies  close  up  to  her  warm 
sides  ? 

He  admired  this  mother-dog  immensely, 
and  wished  she  would  make  friends  with 
him  ;  but  whenever  he  approached  too  near, 
she  growled  and  showed  her  teeth  in  a 
menacing  manner.  Of  course  the  people 
who  took  care  of  him  could  not  guess 
Frolic's  feelings  ;  no  one  read  the  pathetic 
longing  which  filled  his  pretty  doggie  eyes. 
To  the  human  beings  who  came  in  his  way 
he  was  just  a  pretty,  little,  round,  frolic- 
some pup ;  to  the  other  dogs  he  was  a 
meek  little  personage,  rather  contemptible 
than  otherwise  ;  to  the  dog  with  the  pups 
of  her  own  he  was  an  object  of  positive 
aversion. 

Poor  Frolic  was  certainly  not  quite 
happy,  and  every  day  he  longed  for  his 
mother.  At  night  he  slept  in  a  nice  warm 
barn    on   clean    straw.      A   groom   used    to 
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push  him  into  his  bed  through  a  tiny 
window  the  last  thing  every  night,  and 
then  he  would  cuddle  down  in  the  straw, 
and  try  to  fancy  that  he  was  cuddling  up  to 
his  mother,  and  so  he  would  fall  asleep. 

One  night  he  had  been  popped  into  his 
snug  bed  as  usual.  The  little  window 
through  which  he  had  made  his  ingress 
had  been  bolted  and  barred,  and  he  had, 
as  he  thought,  the  place  all  to  himself  He 
had  long  ago  made  a  little  nest  in  the 
straw,  and  to  this  nest  he  ran  now,  diving, 
and  burrowing,  and  scratching  with  his 
little  feet  that*'  he  might  reach  it  all  the 
sooner.  It  was  very  snug  and  warm  and 
fragrant  in  the  sweet-smelling  hay,  and 
Frolic  lay  down  in  his  nest  and  shut  his 
browm  eyes  and  curled  himself  up  into  a 
ball,  and  as  usual  made  believe  that  he  was 
with  his  mother.  He  soon  went  sound 
asleep  and  dreamt  a  very  doggie  and 
delightful  dream.  He  was  not  an  orphan 
pup,  but  a  nice  little  round  dog,  with  a 
round   mother-dog    very  like    himself,  only 
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bigger,  whose  one  object  in  life  was  to  love 
him,  to  take  care  of  him,  and  to  instruct 
him.  She  was  a  nice,  comfortable  mother, 
and  she  taught  him  just  the  most  delightful 
things — first  of  all,  the  right  way  to  nibble 
a  bone.  Frolic  had  once  or  twice  found  a 
stray  bone  in  the  yard,  but  he  had  never 
known  until  he  dreamt  this  delicious  dream 
exactly  how  he  was  to  lie  down  in  front  of 
the  bone,  and  how  he  was  to  stretch  out  his 
paws  as  if  he  were  embracing  it,  and  how 
he  was  to  nibble  it  first  at  one  side  and 
then  at  the  other,  and  in  short  so  worry  it 
out  of  all  semblance  of  shape,  that  in  very 
despair  it  would  have  to  slip  down  his 
throat  and  disappear.  Then  his  dream- 
mother  taught  him  to  hunt,  and  that  was 
indeed  exciting,  so  exciting  that,  even  in 
his  sleep,  he  barked  and  shook  his  head  and 
quivered  all  down  his  sleek  little  sides  ;  and 
finally  she  taught  him  to  catch  rats.  His 
dream  was  so  wonderful  now,  his  excite- 
ment so  intense,  that  he  almost  forgot  to 
draw  his  breath,  and  finally  for  very  rapture 
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he  awoke  to  find  himself,  alas !  a  poor, 
motherless,  little  doggie  alone  in  the  dark. 

He  did  not  like  it,  and  he  was  just  medi- 
tating in  his  little  mind  whether  he  had  not 
better  stand  up,  shake  himself,  turn  round, 
and  lie  down  again,  when  his  quick  little 
ears  detected  a  sound  not  very  far  off  in  the 
barn.  He  Hstened  intently.  It  was  not  the 
sound  of  rats.  It  was  the  regular,  soft,  con- 
tented sound  of  a  number  of  dogs  breathing 
in  their  sleep.  Frolic  became  instantly 
almost  as  alert  and  excited  as  if  he  had 
really  caught  that  rat  which  he  dreamt 
about.  He  held  his  ears  erect ;  he  listened, 
then  slowly,  softly,  stealthily  he  moved 
forward  through  the  straw  until  he  was 
close,  very  close  to  the  sleeping  dogs.  It 
needed  no  light  to  tell  him  of  what  this 
party  consisted.  The  mongrel  mother-dog 
had  stolen  her  way  into  the  barn,  and  was 
sleeping  contentedly  with  her  family  around 
her  on  the  soft,  fragrant  hay. 

Frolic  came  very,  very  close.  How  snug 
they  were  !  and  surely,  surely  they  must  be 
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dreaming  of  bones,  and  of  rats,  and  of  other 
good  delicious  doggie  things. 

He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
make  one  of  the  group.  Nearer  and  nearer 
he  came,  sidling  himself  along  the  ground 
until  he  leaned  his  little  head  against  the 
mother-dog's,  and  for  the  first  time  forgot 
that  he  was  an  orphan. 

The  following  morning  Jim,  the  special 
groom  who  had  the  charge  of  Frolic,  was 
much  amazed  and  disconcerted  to  hear  a 
noise  of  fighting  and  snarling  going  on  in 
the  barn.  He  flew  to  open  the  door,  for 
Frolic  was  a  choice  little  animal,  and  he 
was  afraid  some  other  dogs  were  hurting 
him.  The  moment  he  let  in  the  light,  the 
poor  little  pup,  with  an  aggrieved  and 
agonised  expression  on  his  small  face, 
rushed  out ;  and  following  him  closely, 
barking  and  snarling,  came  the  ill-natured 
mongrel  mother,  followed  by  her  own  pups. 
Jim  was  very  indignant  with  her  for  daring 
to  steal  into  the  barn.  He  followed  her 
with  very  angry  words  to  her  own  kennel, 
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and  when  she  was  safely  bestowed  there 
with  her  brood  of  ugly  little  pups  around 
her,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Frolic. 

^  Nasty  thing !  I  hope  she  hasn't  hurt 
the  poor  little  beastie,'  he  said  to  himself 
^  Hey,  Frolic,  Frolic'  But  Frolic  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

^  Now,  wherever  has  the  little  dog  gone 
to  ? '  wondered  the  boy.  '  He  is  a  very 
valuable  little  dog,  and  I  do  hope  he  ain't 
hurt.  I  know  what  I  will  do,  as  soon  as 
ever  I  catches  him  again.  I  will  take  him 
right  across  the  way  to  Kitty.  Kitty  will 
give  him  a  sight  of  petting,  and  he  will  be  a 
sort  of  companion  to  her,  poor  little  mite.' 


CHAPTER    II. 


Jim's  sister  Kitty  was  a  cripple,  but  she 
was  by  no  means  on  that  account  made 
much  of  in  the  household.  She  was  one  of 
six  children,  and  she  came  somewhere  in 
the  middle.     She  had  sisters  and  brothers 
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older  than  her,  and  sisters  and  brothers 
younger,  and  they  were  all  strong  and  big, 
and  hearty,  and  handsome — whereas  Kitty 
was  very  small  and  a  cripple.  Her  mother 
was  dead,  and  there  was  a  step-mother — 
not  at  all  an  unkind  step-mother.  On  the 
contrary,  a  good-natured,  bustling,  active 
woman,  who  would  not  have  treated  her 
own  child  at  all  better  than  her  step-child, 
but  who  was  simply  too  busy  to  pet  Kitty 
or  to  make  much  of  her. 

Kitty's  father  kept  a  small  grocery  and 
all-round  shop.  He  sold  groceries  and 
chandlery,  and  bacon  and  eggs,  and  in 
addition  he  did  a  small  trade  with  vege- 
tables, and  he  had  a  special  division  of 
his  window  reserved  for  the  exhibition  of 
sweetmeats  of  all  descriptions,  and  even  of 
children's  toys. 

When  Mrs  West  was  not  managing  the 
house  and  the  children,  she  was  managing 
her  husband  and  the  shop.  The  strong  and 
hearty  young  Wests  spent  their  mornings 
at  school  and  their  afternoons  at  play,  and 
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SO  it  came  to  pass  that  Kitty  was  alone. 
She  used  to  sit  in  her  little  chair  in  the 
back-parlour  behind  the  shop,  and  try  to 
pass  her  time  as  best  she  could.  She  had 
never  learned  to  read,  so  she  could  not 
employ  herself  in  that  way ;  and  she  had  no 
picture-books  to  look  at ;  and  although  there 
were  toys  in  the  shop,  none  ever  came  in 
her  direction.  She  did  not  ask  for  them, 
and  she  did  not  even  know  that  she  wanted 
them.  Punctual  to  the  moment,  her  step- 
mother brought  her  her  meals,  and  as  she 
laid  them  before  her  she  invariably  made 
the  same  comment. 

^  And  how  are  you  feeling  to-day,  Kitty  ? ' 

Kitty  answered  this  remark,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  with  the 
self-same  words. 

^  I  'm  not  to  say  bad,  ma'am.  I  guess 
I  'm  about  middling.' 

And  then  Mrs  West  would  say  in  her 
cheerful  voice  :  '  Eat  up  your  dinner,  Kitty, 
and  I  '11  fetch  the  tray  in  a  minute  or  two.' 

Kitty  was  an  uncomplaining   child ;  and 
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certainly  all  things  appertaining  to  her 
health  could  only  be  said  to  be  in  a 
middling  condition,  for  she  did  not  grow, 
and  her  face  was  white  and  sunken,  and 
her  back  ached  nearly  always.  Neverthe- 
less, Kitty  West  had  one  great  pleasure. 
She  lived  always  in  the  back-parlour,  for 
there  was  a  little  bed  put  up  for  her  there 
at  night;  and  it  certainly  was  a  dismal  room, 
for  its  only  window  looked  out  upon  a  tiny 
back-yard,  and  its  only  view  consisted  of 
the  backs  of  tall  and  dingy  houses.  It  was 
impossible  for  Kitty,  strain  her  eyes  as  she 
might,  to  see  the  sky  from  this  room,  but 
once  every  day,  for  about  ten  minutes,  she 
saw  the  sunlight.  On  every  sunshiny  day, 
winter  and  summer  alike,  the  sunlight  came 
for  a  brief  ten  minutes  to  bring  Kitty  a 
message.  It  shone  cornerwise  in  through 
one  tiny  pane,  and  made  a  bar  of  gold  on 
the  dingy,  dirty  floor,  and  on  the  old  horse- 
hair sofa ;  and  then  the  beautiful  bar  of  light 
moved  slowly,  very  slowly,  until  it  touched 
Kitty's  little  invalid  chair,  and  rested  some- 
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times  on  her  tiny  hands,  sometimes  on  her 
dark  head.  The  sunshine  never  stayed 
with  Kitty  longer  than  ten  minutes,  and  in 
winter  his  visits  were  not  even  so  long ;  but 
whenever  there  was  sunshine  anywhere,  he 
did  not  fail  her  ;  and  the  ecstasy  with  which 
she  watched  for  him,  and  the  sorrow  with 
which  she  saw  him  depart,  no  words  can  tell. 

To  watch  for  the  sunshine  every  day  was 
her  hope,  and  to  see  him  arrive  was  her 
pleasure.  She  expressed  her  delight  in  no 
especial  words,  simply  saying  :  ^  Oh,  what  a 
cheerful  light ! '  but  her  eyes  said  volumes, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sun,  when 
he  came  to  bless  her,  was  abundantly  satis- 
fied with  his  reception. 

Kitty  had  certainly  very  few  pleasures. 
Once  some  one  gave  her  an  apple,  and  she 
made  it  last  for  three  weeks,  taking  a  tiny, 
tiny  bite  at  a  time,  and  treasuring  it  with 
devotion  ;  but  she  made  no  comment  nor 
pitied  herself  at  all  when  it  was  finished. 
Had  any  one  said  to  her,  ^  Kitty  West, 
what    do    you    want  ?      What    would    you 
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like  to  have,  Kitty  West  ? '  she  would 
have  answered,  with  simple  but  dignified 
patience,  '  I  don't  think  I  want  nothing.' 
And  if  any  one  had  continued  to  inquire, 
'  Kitty  West,  are  you  happy  ? '  she  would 
have  looked  her  questioner  full  in  the  face 
with  her  dark-fringed  gray  eyes,  and  have 
replied,  '  I  can't  walk,  and  my  back  aches 
most  always  ;  but  I  guess  I  am  middling 
happy.' 

Kitty  was  ten  years  old,  but  she  did  not 
look  more  than  five  or  six,  and  most  people 
who  saw  her  fancied  her  much  younger 
than  her  real  age.  Her  step-mother  was 
never  quite  sure  what  her  real  number  of 
years  was,  and  Kitty  herself  was  apt  to 
be  confused  on  the  subject.  She  did  not 
suppose  she  was  very  young,  and  she  did 
not  suppose  she  was  very  old.  She  began 
to  consider  herself  middling  in  every  way 
— middling  in  age,  middling  in  suffering, 
middling  in  happiness.  It  was  not  such  a 
bad  lot,  and  she  never  grumbled. 

Jim  was  Kitty's  elder  brother ;    he  was 
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sixteen,  and  was  earning  quite  a  good 
salary  as  groom  in  the  yard  where  FroHc 
spent  his  somewhat  lonely  little  life.  Jim 
had  grown  up  as  careless  of  Kitty  as  the 
others  ;  he  always  went  to  his  work  early 
in  the  morning,  when  she  was  asleep,  and 
when  he  returned  at  night  she  was  asleep 
again,  or  at  least  she  was  pretending  to  be 
asleep,  in  her  little  trundle-bed.  He  had  a 
busy  life,  and  not  much  time  to  think  about 
his  little  sister. 

The  thought  that  she  might  comfort  and 
take  care  of  Frolic  was  quite  a  sudden  in- 
spiration ;  but  sudden  as  it  was,  he  carried 
it  out,  and  when  he  next  found  the  little 
dog  he  lifted  him  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  over  to  his  father  s  house  close  by. 

It  was  a  rather  close  October  day,  and 
the  back-parlour  looked  certainly  anything 
but  a  fresh  or  pleasant  apartment.  Kitty 
was  so  weary  of  sitting  there  and  doing 
nothing,  that  she  had  dropped  asleep  in  her 
small  chair,  without  even  waiting  for  the 
sun  s  visit.     When  Jim  entered  the   room, 
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he  found  Kitty  fast  asleep,  and  the  golden 
bar  of  sunlight  lying  on  the  floor.  He  had 
no  time  to  wake  her,  so  he  laid  the  dog 
down  in  the  golden  light,  and,  shutting  the 
door,  left  the  two  together. 

The  little  girl  awoke  soon  afterwards  with 
a  start.  Had  the  sun  really  come  and  gone 
without  her  seeing  it  ?  No  ;  what  joy  !  his 
light,  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  was 
still  on  the  floor,  was  close  to  her  little 
chair,  and  was  even  now  kissing  her  poor, 
little,  thin  hands. 

'  Oh,  the  good,  lovely  sun ! '  said  Kitty, 
stretching  herself  and  yawning.  '  Oh  dear 
me,  ain't  it  hot !  and,  oh  my,  whatever  is 
that  on  the  floor  "{ '  She  bent  forward  curi- 
ously ;  and  when  Frolic  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  her,  she  uttered  a  little  shriek  of 
delight. 

'  Oh,  what  a  darling  puppy !  Oh,  do 
come  here,  do  come  here,  dear  little  puppy.' 

Frolic  had  been  dreadfully  repulsed  by 
the  mother-dog  in  the  morning,  and  his 
little  heart  had  been  so  sore  and  his  feelinofs 
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SO  wounded  that  he  had  made  a  most  undog- 
Hke  resolve  to  hve  by  himself,  and  to  give 
his  affections  to  nobody  in  the  future.  When 
Jim  had  been  carrying  him  across  to  Kitty, 
he  had  longed  intensely  to  lick  his  hand, 
but  he  had  refrained  from  doing  so ;  and 
now  when  Kitty  called  him,  he  wanted  be- 
yond anything  to  jump  into  her  lap  and 
cuddle  down;  but  the  remembrance  of  that 
unkind  mother-dog  restrained  him,  for  per- 
haps Kitty  was  only  pretending  to  be  kind  ; 
perhaps  she  too  would  repulse  him,  and  he 
felt  he  could  not  bear  to  be  repulsed  twice 
in  the  same  day. 

^  Come,  come,  little  doggie/  said  Kitty ; 
and  she  stretched  out  her  thin  hands  and 
bent  forward  to  try  to  coax  Frolic  to  her. 
What  a  delightful  little  puppy  he  was  !  It 
was  even  more  exciting  to  see  him  than  it 
was  to  see  the  sun  shine.  She  felt  she  must 
get  near  him  ;  she  must  put  her  arms  round 
his  dear  little  soft  body.  Talk  of  the  plea- 
sures of  an  apple — here  indeed  was  a  plea- 
sure worth  going  through  a  great  deal  for. 
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Kitty  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  edge 
of  her  chair,  and  at  last,  without  being 
aware  of  her  danger,  she  tumbled  off  it, 
and  fell  forward  on  the  floor  with  her 
hands  stretched  out  towards  Frolic,  and  her 
pathetic  eyes  fixed  longingly  on  him. 

Frolic  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  those 
pleading  eyes  of  Kitty's  went  straight  to 
his  doggie  heart ;  he  bounded  forward  and 
licked  the  little  girl's  face  and  hands ;  and 
when  she  could  not  help  crying  out  with 
pain,  he  whined  in  sympathy. 

Mrs  West  soon  came  in  and  lifted  poor 
Kitty  back  into  her  chair. 

'  There,  child,'  she  said,  '  Jim  brought  you 
the  dog.  He 's  a  poor,  motherless  pup,  and 
Jim  says  he  wants  a  sight  of  care  and  look- 
ing after  ;  ^^  and  Kitty  '11  do  that  for  me,"  he 
says,  ''  for  she 's  no  way  overpowered  with 
work,"  he  says.' 

Kitty  looked  up  into  her  step-mother's 
face  and  laughed.  Her  laugh  had  quite 
a  merry  sound,  and  Mrs  West  started  when 
she  heard  it,  and  going  back  to  her  husband 
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said  :  '  It 's  my  belief  Kitty  '11  make  a  fool 
of  herself  over  that  bit  of  a  pup.  I  never 
seed  such  a  light  in  anybody's  eyes  as  she 
got  into  hers  when  I  gave  her  Jim's 
message ;  and  she  laughed  out,  why  she 
laughed  out  as  if  she  was  Gussy  or  Janie 
or  one  of  the  strong  ones,  instead  of  poor 
little  Kitty  tied  down  in  her  chair  and  not 
able  to  move.' 

'  Poor  little  Kitty  ! '  answered  the  hus- 
band. '  Yes,  she 's  a  patient,  good  little 
girl,  and  she  never  grumbles,  do  she,  wife  ? ' 

'  Never,  John  West,  never ;  all  she  do 
say  is,  '^  Oh,  I  'm  middling,  mother."  I 
expect  she  suifers  a  lot  though ;  but  she 's 
a  rarely  patient  child,  and  I  hope  Frolic 
will  be  a  comfort  to  her.' 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Frolic  was  a 
comfort  to  Kitty.  He  liked  to  lie  in  her 
arms,  and  feel  her  little,  thin,  white  hand 
stroking  down  his  smooth,  sleek  body ;  and 
when  he  had  slept  enough,  and  wanted  to 
stretch  himself,  he  liked  to  gambol  about 
the  back-parlour ;  and  when  Kitty  laughed 
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at  his  funny  puppy  antics,  he  looked  round 
at  her  with  quite  a  wonderful  expression  on 
his  small  face.  In  his  own  puppy  style  he 
had  some  thoughts  about  Kitty — she  was 
not  at  all  a  bad  sort  for  a  girl ;  she  had 
rather  a  nice  way  with  her.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  compare  her  to  a  dog,  and  above 
all  things  to  a  mother-dog.  He  would 
rather — yes,  he  knew  he  would  rather  have 
a  kick  from  that  mongrel  mother  in  the 
yard  than  any  amount  of  petting  from  Kitty  ; 
but  as  the  mongrel  would  not  even  give  him 
kicks,  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the 
little  girl's  love,  and  on  the  whole  she  soothed 
him  a  good  deal. 

This  kind  of  thing  went  on  for  two  days. 
During  these  two  days  Kitty  West  let  the 
sun  come  and  go  without  any  particular 
comment ;  during  these  two  days  she  even 
forgot  to  tell  her  step-mother  that  she  was 
middling.  The  new  light  which  began  to 
dawn  in  her  sad  little  face  when  Fr.olic  first 
made  his  appearance  went  on  and  deepened. 
She  said  nothing  about  her  happiness  ;  but  it 
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shone  in  her  eyes  and  played  round  her  hps, 
and  the  back- parlour  was  no  longer  gloomy. 
On  the  third  day,  however,  for  no  reason 
that  any  one  could  discover,  Frolic  dis- 
appeared. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Frolic  had  gone  away,  and  neither  Kitty, 
nor  Kitty's  father  and  mother,  nor  Jim  the 
groom  could  find  him.  Jim  was  dreadfully 
perturbed,  for  Frolic  came  of  a  valuable 
stock,  and  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  his 
master,  who  was  absent  from  home,  would 
return  and  blame  him  for  negligence.  Jim 
hunted  high  and  low,  and  the  other  men 
in  the  yard  where  he  worked  searched 
also ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  pretty 
little  black-and-tan  pup ;  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  had  been  stolen,  and  after 
a  short  time  even  Jim  accepted  his  loss  as 
inevitable. 

Mr  and  Mrs  West  attended  to  their  shop 
as   usual.     Jim    returned    to  his   neglected 
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duties,  and  Kitty  once  more  had  the  back- 
parlour  to  herself.  She  was  never  a  child 
to  complain,  and  she  did  not  complain  now. 
When  her  apple  was  gone,  it  had  not  even 
entered  into  her  head  to  ask  for  another ; 
and  now,  when  Frolic  deserted  her,  she  did 
not  even  frame  the  desire  in  her  little  heart 
to  ask  for  another  dog.  He  had  been  a 
great  comfort  and  joy  and  delight ;  but  he 
was  gone.  She  supposed  he  had  found  a 
pleasanter  playmate.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  anything  bad  could  have  befallen  him, 
and  she  must  go  on  just  as  if  he  had  never 
come  to  cheer  her.  Once  more  Kitty 
watched  for  the  sunshine,  and  smiled  to 
herself  when  the  golden  bar  of  light  lay 
across  the  floor,  and  sighed  an  almost 
audible  sigh  when  it  disappeared.  Her 
back  ached  too,  and  her  face  was  paler  than 
usual,  but  she  did  not  dream  of  complaining. 
^  How  are  you,  Kitty  ? '  said  Jim  one 
evening.  He  had  come  in  a  little  earlier 
than  usual,  and  Kitty  had  not  gone  to  bed, 
and  he  had  condescended  to  crive  her  a  few 
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moments  of  his  time.  Kitty  dearly  loved 
and  admired  Jim,  and  her  face  quite  glowed 
when  he  sat  down  by  her  side. 

'  Oh,  I  'm  middling,  Jim/  she  answered. 
Then  she  continued  in  a  grave,  inquiring 
tone,  ^  Seems  to  me  most  things  is  middling. 
It's  fair  enough,  isn't  it,  Jim,  neither 
happy  nor  miserable,  that's  what  most 
things  is.' 

Jim  looked  hard  at  his  little  crippled 
sister. 

'  Poor  Kitty  ! '  he  said.  '  I  guess  your 
back  aches  a  good  bit  to-night.' 

^  Yes,  Jim  ;  my  back 's  middling.  I  sup- 
pose it's  all  right,'  she  added,  this  time 
with  a  very  faint  sigh. 

'  All  right  ? '  echoed  Jim  ;  ^  why  you  are 
patient,  Kitty.  I  call  that  kind  of  thing  all 
wrong.  I  'd  grumble  stiff  enough  if  I  had 
a  pain  in  my  back  and  couldn't  walk,  and  if 
I  only  felt,  as  you  put  it,  middling.  Why, 
the  right  way  is  for  a  fellow,  ay,  and  for  a 
girl  too,  to  be  able  to  run  and  jump  and 
enjoy  life.     Middling  isn't  at  all  the  right 
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way,    Kitty ;    the    right   way   is   to    be    in 
perfect,  grand,  splendid  health.' 

Kitty  began  to  knit  her  brow  and  to  look 
anxious.  ^  The  pup  was  like  that,'  she  said. 
'  Didn't  he  jump,  and  didn't  he  roll  hisself 
round  and  round ;  and  oh  my !  I  used  to 
laugh  to  see  him,  Jim.  He  didn't  know 
nothing  of  no  middlings,  did  he  ? ' 

^  It 's  a  worry  about  his  being  lost,'  said 
Jim.  '  I  expect  my  master  will  be  ever  so 
angry  when  he  comes  back,  for  he  was  a 
valuable  sort  of  little  pup.  There,  Kitty, 
I  'm  not  a-blaming  you  ;  you  'd  better  go  to 
bed  now,  and  get  that  back  of  yours  easy. 
Good-night,  little  'un.' 

Jim  left  the  room,  and  Kitty,  lying  down 
in  her  trundle-bed,  tried  to  sleep  ;  but  her 
back  ached  too  badly,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  lie  awake  ;  and  as  she  did  so,  she  thought 
a  great  deal  about  her  brother  Jim  and  of 
the  pup. 

There  were  other  creatures,  then,  besides 
the  creatures  who  were  middling  in  the 
world — there    were    strong,    bright,     bi'ave 
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creatures,  like  brave  Jim  and  pretty 
Frolic. 

Did  God  love  them  better  than  the 
middling  people  ?  Kitty  had  always  been 
told  that  God  loved  her,  and  she  was  quite 
sure  that  He  sent  the  sun  to  visit  her  each 
day,  and  she  always  felt  most  grateful  to 
him  for  doing  so ;  and  when  the  pup  arrived, 
she  felt  more  certain  than  ever  of  his 
thought  and  care  for  her.  But  now  dark 
thoughts  came  to  the  suffering  and  lonely 
little  child.  Oh,  why  had  God  let  the  pup 
go  away,  and  why  was  she  one  of  the 
^  middling  people  ? ' 

She  fell  asleep  towards  morning,  and  her 
sleep  was  visited  by  many  troubled  dreams. 

'  If  only  Frolic  might  come  back,  if  only 
Frolic  might  come  back,'  she  moaned. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  Frolic's  mys- 
terious   departure    happened    in    this    way. 
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He  was  really  getting  rather  happy  in 
Kitty's  company,  and  beginning  to  forget 
that  he  was  an  orphan  pup.  He  liked  to 
look  straight  up  into  Kitty's  pathetic  eyes, 
and  when  she  looked  down  at  him  and  spoke 
to  him  in  a  gentle,  purring,  mother  voice, 
he  was  quite  soothed,  and  little  thrills  of 
comfort  ran  through  him,  and  he  forgot 
that  she  was  only  a  girl,  and  that  she 
did  not  belong  to  the  delightful  canine 
species. 

But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  Frolic  was 
very  staunch  to  his  own  kind,  and  one  day 
he  found  the  back-parlour  a  little  dull,  and, 
making  his  way  unperceived  through  the 
shop ,  he  put  out  his  funny  little  puppy  nose, 
and  began  to  sniff  the  fresh  air,  and  to  find 
out  for  himself  how  matters  really  were  in 
the  outside  world.  At  this  moment  a  dog, 
a  very  pretty  dog,  a  good  deal  larger  than 
Frolic,  and  of  a  species  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  not  before  made,  came  trotting 
quickly  down  the  street.  The  dog  had  a 
good  deal  of  white  about  him,  and  he  was 
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altogether  extremely  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. He  stopped  opposite  to  Frolic  and 
looked  at  him,  and  Frolic,  with  his  little 
heart  beating,  eagerly  returned  his  gaze. 
He  was  not  the  least  like  the  ugly  mother- 
dog  in  the  yard  ;  he  had  quite  a  kind  and 
friendly  gleam  in  his  beautiful  brown  eyes. 

Frolic  could  not  resist  that  look  of 
friendliness;  he  darted  across  the  road 
and  up  to  the  strange  dog  s  side.  Was  he 
going  to  be  repulsed,  or  was  he  going  to  be 
welcomed  ?  His  whole  little  body  began  to 
quiver  with  anxiety.  The  beautiful  strange 
dog  looked  down  at  him,  at  first  with  gentle 
dignity,  then  with  a  little  appreciative  glance 
of  sympathy ;  then  he  deliberately  licked 
Frolic's  upturned  puppy  face.  Such  a  token 
of  endearment  was  quite  enough  to  turn  the 
head  of  the  lonely  little  motherless  pup. 
Kitty  and  all  belonging  to  her  were  forgotten 
on  the  instant ;  he  followed  the  white  dog 
down  one  street  and  up  another,  and  finally 
up  the  steps  and  into  the  hall  of  a  large  and 
well-appointed  house.      Up   the    richly-car- 
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peted  stairs  went  the  sleek  and  beautiful 
white  dog,  and  after  him  followed  Frolic, 
a  little  muddy  and  a  httle  anxious,  but  with 
quite  a  defiant  gleam  in  his  bright  puppy 
eyes,  and  a  look  of  resolution  about  his 
small  face  which  said  very  plainly,  '  I  would 
die  rather  than  give  up  this  new  friend  of 
mine.' 

Into  the  richly-furnished  drawing-room 
of  the  house  went  the  strange  dog,  and 
Frolic  followed  closely  on  his  heels.  He 
lay  down  beside  a  glowing  fire,  and  Frolic 
instantly  crept  up  to  his  side,  and  laid  his 
head  against  the  white  dog  s  sleek  and  lovely 
coat.  The  puppy  gave  a  sigh  of  infinite 
content ;  the  white  dog  looked  at  him 
charitably,  and  again  licked  his  face. 

^  Mother,'  said  a  beautifully-dressed  little 
girl,  as  she  danced  a  few  days  later  into  this 
drawing-room,  and  up  to  the  side  of  a  lady 
who  reclined  there  in  an  easy-chair,  *  is  that 
pretty,  darling,  little  puppy  always  going 
to  stay  with  us  ? ' 
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*  I  suppose  SO,  Kitty.  We  cannot  find 
an  owner  for  him,  and  he  is  so  devoted  to 
Dandy,  and  for  that  matter,  so  is  Dandy 
to  him.' 

'  And  Dandy  hated  Mustard  and  Pepper/ 
said  Kitty  in  a  contemplative  voice.  '  You 
remember,  mother,  how  father  had  to  send 
them  away,  poor  httle  doggies.  Is  it  not 
funny,  mother,  to  see  him  now  with  this 
httle  pup  huddled  up  close  to  him  just  as 
if  the  pup  belonged  to  him  ?  Oh  mother,' 
in  a  very  excited  voice,  '  I  saw  such  a  dear 
little,  sad  little  girl  this  morning.  Miss 
Martin  and  I  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  one 
or  two  things,  and  the  shop-door  was  open, 
and  I  saw  her  sitting  in  the  parlour,  and 
I  could  not  help  running  in.  Do  you  know, 
mother,  that  she  and  I  have  the  same 
name,  and  she  has  been  lame  always  and 
not  able  to  walk  '?  You  remember,  mother, 
that  dreadful  year  when  I  could  not  walk, 
and  you  got  me  that  nice  little  chair  so  that 
I  could  drive  about  wherever  I  wished  ? 
Mother,    I   hope    you   won't   greatly  mind, 
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but  I  promised  Kitty  to  send  that  chair  for 
her  to-day,  and  to  let  her  come  here,  and  to 
show  her  my  pretty  things.  I  could  not 
help  it,  mother,  for  she  looked  so  hungry 
for  a  bit  of  fun.  You  are  not  displeased, 
are  you,  mother?' 

Mrs  Russell  had  a  very  smiling  and  sweet 
face,  and  she  now  kissed  her  own  charming 
Kitty,  and  told  her  she  had  done  perfectly 
right. 

When  that  afternoon  poor  little  Kitty 
West  was  carried  into  the  grand  and  lovely 
drawing-room,  her  first  exclamation  was, 
'  Oh,  if  that  ain't  Frolic  lying  on  the  hearth- 
rug !' 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Frolic  pricked 
his  ears  and  ran  to  her  side.  Dandy  awoke 
out  of  his  nap,  and  languidly  wondered  what 
had  happened ;  but  when  he  saw  Kitty 
he  too  roused  himself,  and,  going  up  to 
her  side,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  rich  Kitty  and  her  mother,  allowed 
her  to  pat  his  head  with  her  soft  little 
hand. 
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Since  the  date  of  that  first  visit  to  the 
Russells  house  things  have  brightened  for 
Kitty  West,  and  she  no  longer  speaks  of 
her  lot  as  'middling.'  Frolic  has  ceased 
to  mourn  his  orphanhood,  and  Dandy's 
character  has  wonderfully  improved. 


THE    TAMBOURINE    GIRL. 


CHAPTER    I. 


HE  children  were  very  busy,  for 
Humphrey  was  coming  home. 
This  was  a  most  important 
fact,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  it  in  several  remarkable  ways. 
For  instance,  a  whole  holiday  was  required 
by  Nan  and  Hester,  and  Teddy  and  the 
baby  were  to  have  new  dresses  for  the 
occasion.  Nan  and  Hester  were  the  people 
who  were  to  make  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  Humphrey.  Of  course  such 
trivial  matters  as  getting  his  little  room 
ready,  and  his  small,  white  bed  well  aired, 
and   the   drawers   of  the   tiny  wardrobe   in 
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his  bedroom  made  neat  and  tidy  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  school  clothes — all  these  things 
were  left  to  nurse ;  but  the  real  important 
preparations,  such  as  sticking  paper  flags 
over  the  chimney-piece,  and  printing  the 
word  ^  Welcome ! '  in  rather  crooked  char- 
acters on  a  large  piece  of  pasteboard, 
and  putting  flowers  here  and  there,  and 
upsetting  all  the  ordinary  arrangements  of 
the  nursery,  these  were  left  in  Nan's  and 
Hester's  hands.  Humphrey  was  coming 
home  from  school  to  enjoy  his  first  summer 
vacation,  and  the  little  sisters  felt  that  no 
trouble  was  too  great  to  expend  upon  him. 

Nan  and  Hester  were  twins,  and  Nan 
was  five  minutes  older  than  Hester,  but  no 
one  to  look  at  her  would  have  seen  the 
slightest  trace  of  seniority  either  in  her  face 
or  her  manner,  for  Hester  had  a  most  tire- 
some habit  of  forgetting  these  five  minutes' 
difference  between  them,  and  of  taking  the 
lead  on  all  occasions.  Though  the  little 
sisters  were  twins,  they  were  not  alike 
either  in  character  or  appearance ;  for  Nan 
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had  a  gentle  face,  with  a  fair  complexion 
and  blue  eyes,  and  Hester  was  a  little 
gypsy,  dark-eyed,  with  a  brown  complexion 
and  curling  black  hair,  and  the  most  daring, 
mischievous  little  spirit  in  the  world. 

Hester  had  a  more  vivid  imagination 
than  Nan,  and  she  busied  her  small  brain, 
as  well  as  her  active  hands,  on  her  brother  s 
account.  Hester  quite  made  up  her  mind 
that  Humphrey  was  a  hero,  that  he  was  a 
conquering  hero,  who  at  school  had  carried 
all  before  him.  The  best  and  most  valuable 
prizes  had  fallen  to  Humphrey's  share,  his 
conduct  had  been  more  than  admirable,  and 
he  had  gone  through  an  attack  of  measles, 
from  which  he  had  suffered  in  a  style  which 
had  forced  the  wondering  praises  of  the 
whole  school.  Hester  fully  made  up  her 
mind  that  all  these  delightful  laurels  lay  at 
Humphrey's  feet,  and  she  felt  very  angry  at 
any  one  doubting  her  glowing  statements. 

^  Nurse/  she  said,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  that  Humphrey  was  coming  back, 
*  Nan  and  I  have  just  been  to  mother,  and 
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we  are  to  have  a  whole  hohday,  and  do  just 
what  we  hke  ;  and  we  are  going  to  be  very 
busy  all  day  long,  Nan  and  me,  preparing 
for  the  conquering  hero/ 

^  Who 's  that  ? '  said  nurse,  who  was 
rather  sharp  and  quick  in  her  temper,  and 
who  was  by  no  means  elated  at  the  prospect 
of  a  whole  holiday  for  the  two  little  girls ; 
for  Miss  Mason,  the  governess,  kept  them 
quiet  and  off  her  hands  for  a  few  hours  each 
morning  at  least.  '  Who  's  the  conquering 
hero  ? '  repeated  nurse.  '  Do  stand  out  of 
my  way,  Miss  Nan ;  I  can't  see  to  comb 
out  Master  Teddy's  curls  with  you  standing 
direct  in  the  light.' 

^  Why,  you  tiresome  old  nursie,'  exclaimed 
Hester,  '  the  conquering  hero  is  Humphrey 
— our  own  darling,  dear  Humphrey,  who 
took  the  measles  and  got  well  again,  and 
got  the  first  prize  for  not  being  a  dunce,  or 
perhaps  it  was  for  being  a  dunce,  I  forget. 
Anyhow  he 's  coming  home  to-night,  and 
these  are  his  first  holidays,  and  we're  as 
glad  as  possible.     Aren't  we,  Nan  ? ' 
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'  Yes,'  replied  Nan ;  '  we  are  very  glad 
indeed.     We  are  quite  delighted.' 

^  And  we  are  going  to  have  a  whole  holi- 
day/ pursued  Hester,  ^  and  won't  we  make 
preparations  just !  Yoic  need  not  bother, 
nursie,  for  we'll  do  all  the  nice,  jolly,  messy 
part ;  we  '11  cut  the  coloured  papers,  and 
we  '11  pin  up  the  flags,  and  we  '11  work  with 
the  paste-pot,  and  we  '11  pick  the  flowers, 
and  all  you  '11  have  to  do  is  to  tidy  up  after 
us  presently.  Come  away,  Nancy,  come 
away.  Nursie,  do  give  me  a  kiss.  I  'm  as 
happy  as  possible ;  I  'm  bursting  with 
happiness.' 

Catching  her  little  sister's  hand,  Hester 
danced  and  skipped  out  of  the  night- 
nursery,  and  poor  nurse,  with  a  sigh, 
proceeded  with  the  younger  children's 
toilets. 

'  My  missis  has  made  a  sad  mistake,'  she 
said  to  herself,  ^  in  letting  that  little  imp, 
Miss  Hetty,  have  full  liberty.  Why,  the 
mischief  that  child  is  up  to  is  past  telhng, 
and  there   am   I   with   my  hands  full,  and 
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Master  Teddy  showing  signs  of  cold,  and 
the  baby  cutting  his  blessed  eye-teeth ! 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  I  only  hope  the  missis 
will  take  the  young  ladies  out  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  this 
morning/ 

Mrs  St  Clair  certainly  had  no  intention 
of  burdening  poor  nurse  with  so  w41d  and 
mischievous  a  little  girl  as  Hester,  but  it 
happened  that  immediately  after  breakfast 
she  was  called  out  suddenly,  and  as  the 
business  which  obliged  her  to  go  away  was 
very  urgent,  she  had  only  time  to  say 
imploringly  to  her  eager  little  girls  :  ^  You 
will  try  to  be  very  good,  my  darlings,  and 
not  to  give  nurse  any  special  trouble,  for 
she  is  rather  worried  with  Teddy  this 
morning/ 

'  We  '11  keep  out  of  nurse's  way,  and  we  '11 
be  as  good  as  gold,  mother  dear,'  responded 
Hester.  '  Won't  we  be  as  good  as  gold. 
Nan  ? ' 

^  Oh  yes,  quite,'  said  Nan.  And  then 
they  both  kissed  their  mother,  and  were  as 
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determined  to  keep  their  word  as  any  little 
maidens  in  the  whole  of  England. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  however,  that 
promises  are  like  pie-crust,  made  to  be 
broken,  and  this  old  proverb  was  very  soon 
exemplified  in  the  cases  of  Nan  and  Hester. 
They  meant  to  be  very  good,  but  somehow 
they  contrived  from  an  early  hour  that  day 
to  rub  the  people  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  wrong  way.  It  is  very  disagreeable 
to  be  rubbed  the  wrong  way.  The  process 
usually  sets  nerves  quivering  and  tempers 
flying,  and  it  is  sometimes  known  to  result 
in  tears,  and  in  very  angry  words.  Nan 
and  Hetty  made  such  a  mess  of  the  day- 
nursery  in  their  attempt  to  decorate  it  with 
paper  flags,  and  little  bunches  of  flowers,  and 
cards  pinned  crookedly  on  the  wall  with 
*  Welcome!'  and  ^  Hurrah  for  the  Conquering 
Hero ! '  and  such-like  demonstrations  of 
affection  for  their  returning  brother,  that 
nurse  and  Sally,  the  under-nurse,  both 
became  cross,  and  declared  they  would 
spend  no  more  of  their  time  in  sweeping 
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and  dusting,  and  putting  in  order.  And 
then  the  baby  was  discovered  with  a  pin  in 
its  mouth,  for  Hester  had  left  a  whole  box- 
ful on  the  floor  within  its  reach,  and  Teddy 
began  to  help  himself  to  the  contents  of  the 
paste-pot,  and  not  only  dabbed  his  little 
face  with  the  sticky  mess,  but  spilt  the  rest 
of  its  contents  over  his  clean  white  frock ; 
so  that  altogether  nurse  and  Sally  had  some 
cause  for  annoyance,  and  they  both  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  little  girls  tied  on 
their  shady  garden  hats  and  ran  out  into 
the  grounds. 

'  Now,  my  dears,  everything  is  in  beauti- 
ful order  for  Master  Humphrey/  said  nurse, 
'  and  you  can  have  a  good  frolic  in  the  hay- 
field  if  you  have  a  mind  ;  only  be  sure  you 
come  back  in  time  for  dinner  at  one  o'clock.' 

'  What  a  silly  nursie  is ! '  said  Hester  to 
her  sister  when  they  reached  the  garden. 
'  She  thinks  we  have  done  enough  to  wel- 
come our  darling  Humphrey ;  why,  we 
haven't  done  half  enough,  nor  quarter 
enough,  have  we.  Nan  ? ' 
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'I  suppose  not/  said  Nan  in  a  dubious 
tone.  '  We  have  worked  very  hard  though, 
and  we  have  put  up  two  wreaths  of  coloured 
paper  over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  day- 
nursery,  and  there  are  three  '  Welcomes ' 
stuck  here  and  there,  and  I  was  finishing 
the  third  ^.Hurrah  for  the  Conquering 
Hero ! '  when  nurse  sent  us  both  out  of 
doors.  We  did  a  good  lot,  I  think,  and  the 
place  looks  rather  nice.' 

'  It  doesn't  look  at  all  nice,'  replied 
Hetty.  ^  It  shows  how  ignorant  you  are, 
Nan.  You  don't  suppose  a  boy  like 
Humphrey — a  boy  who  has  been  to  school, 
and  has  had  measles,  and  won  prizes  for  not 
being  a  dunce,  would  care  for  such  silly 
preparations  as  that.' 

^  I  forgot  about  Humphrey  having  the 
measles,'  said  Nan  in  a  reflective  tone ; 
^  he 's  sure  to  boast  a  good  lot  about  how 
brave  he  was,  and  how  he  took  his  medicine 
without  a  word,  and  perhaps  he  will  not 
care  so  much  about  paper  wreaths  and  little 
flags  and  that  kind  of  thing.' 

H 
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'He  won't  care  a  bit  about  them/  said 
Hetty  ;  ^  and  you  and  I  have  just  got  to  sit 
down  on  the  grass  here  and  think  of  some- 
thing he  will  care  about.  Let's  put  our 
fingers  to  our  hps  and  think  very  hard,  and 
perhaps  if  we  shut  our  eyes  it  might  be  all 
the  better.' 

Nan,  notwithstanding  her  five  minutes' 
seniority,  always  followed  Hetty's  lead,  and 
though  no  very  brilliant  thoughts  occurred 
to  her,  even  with  her  fingers  to  her  lips  and 
her  eyes  shut,  yet  she  did  not  venture  to 
make  any  remark  until  Hetty  clapped  her 
hands  and  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet. 

'  I  have  it ! '  exclaimed  the  little  girl.  *  I 
have  thought  of  the  dearest,  darlingest 
welcome  in  the  world.  Nan,  have  you  got 
any  money  V 

'  I  have  got  three  pennies,'  said  Nan, 
'  and  a  crooked  halfpenny,  and  four  farthings, 
and  a  little  threepenny-bit  with  a  hole  in  it.' 

^  And  I,'  continued  Hetty,  '  have  got  six- 
pence with  a  hole  in  it,  and  one  farthing. 
Dear,  dear,  I  wonder  how  much  money  we 
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have  got  between  us  !  Let 's  try  and  count 
on  our  fingers.  You  count  on  my  fingers, 
Nan.  Here's  my  thumb,  that's  for  the 
three  pennies ;  my  first  finger,  that  s  the 
crooked  halfpenny ;  my  longest  finger,  that 
finger  will  mean  your  four  farthings,  Nan  ; 
and  my  third  finger  will  be  your  nice,  tiny 
threepenny-bit  with  the  hole  in  it.  My 
little  finger  is  my  own  sixpence,  and  the 
thumb  of  my  left  hand  is  my  farthing.  Dear, 
dear,  it 's  very  puzzling,  even  to  count  it  on 
one's  fingers.  How  much  do  you  make  it 
out  to  be.  Nan  ? ' 

'  I  don't  make  it  out  to  be  anything,'  said 
Nan,  ^  except  a  lot  of  fingers — and  I  think 
sums  are  very  puzzling  indeed  done  that 
way.  I  '11  run  and  fetch  my  money-box, 
Hetty,  and  yours  too.  I  don't  think  it's 
much  matter  how  much  our  money  comes 
to,  for  we  haven't  got  any  more.  I  '11  run 
and  fetch  our  money,  and  then  you  must 
tell  me  what  your  plan  is.' 

Nan  trotted  off  on  her  rather  sturdy,  fat 
legs    to    the    house,    and    Hester  watched 
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expectantly,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment and  fun. 

^  Oh,  won't  Nan  be  frightened,  and  isn't  it 
a  darling,  jolly  treat ! '  she  said  to  herself. 
^Even  though  Humphrey  has  had  the 
measles,  he  won't  laugh  at  Nan  and  me  after 
we  've  done  this  to  welcome  him.  I  expect 
he  '11  be  rather  glad,  for  he  '11  be  able  to  see 
how  much  we  think  of  him,  and  there's 
nothing  in  the  world  conquering  heroes  like 
so  much  as  having  respect  shown  to  them.' 

In  a  few  moments  Nan  returned  with  the 
two  money-boxes. 

^  Nan,'  said  Hester,  jumping  softly  up 
and  down  and  taking  her  little  sister's  hands 
between  her  own,  ^  are  you  ready  to  do 
something  very  brave  for  the  sake  of  Hum- 
phrey ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  said  Nan.  '  I  don't  a  bit 
know  what  you  mean,  Hetty.  I  '11  give  up 
all  my  money  which  I  like  so  much ;  is  not 
that  a  brave  enough  thing  to  do  ? ' 

'  No,  it  isn't,'  said  Hester.  '  That 's  a  very, 
very  small  part  of  what's  before  you  and 
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me  just  now,  Nan.  We  have  just  an  hour 
before  dinner,  and  we  can  do  it  in  one  hour, 
if  only  you  will  promise  not  to  be  a  silly. 
If  you  '11  promise  to  keep  very  tight  hold  of 
me,  and  not  to  mind  when  the  dogs  bark, 
nor  when  the  black  old  woman  rushes  out 
of  her  tent,  nor  when  the  dirty  children 
scream,  why,  we  '11  get  our  grand  welcome. 
We  11  spend  our  money  on  our  welcome  and 
we  '11  bring  our  welcome  home  with  us,  and 
when  he's  having  his  tea  to-night,  when 
he's  eating  his  bread  and  butter  and  gob- 
bling up  his  strawberries,  he'll  find  out 
what  we  've  done  for  him,  and  he  '11  know 
what  we  think  of  our  own  darling.  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear,  I  'm  almost  too  happy.  Come 
away.  Nan,  come  away  ! ' 

'  But  where  are  we  to  go  to  ? '  asked  Nan, 
who  was  of  a  very  stolid  and  matter-of-fact 
disposition. 

'  Oh,  out  through  the  garden  gate  and 
across  the  common.' 

^  But,  Hetty,  mother  does  not  allow  us 
to  go  across  the  common  without  leave.' 
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Hester  stood  still  for  a  moment  w-ith  a 
cloud  on  her  face. 

^But  mother  is  not  at  home,  you  silly 
Nan.  How  can  we  ask  her  leave  when 
she 's  miles  and  miles  away ;  and  I  am  quite 
certain/  she  added,  putting  on  a  very  wise 
expression,  '  she  'd  say  yes  to-day.  If  she 
knew  what  we  are  going  about,  and  that  all 
our  money  is  to  be  spent,  and  that  it  is  for 
Humphrey,  she  could  not  help  being  pleased. 
Oh,  do  come,  Nan.     Please,  please  come  ! ' 

Thus  adjured.  Nan  yielded,  and  the  two 
little  girls  set  off  running  across  the  com- 
mon ;  Hester  full  of  her  brilliant  idea,  and 
Nan  following  her  in  blind  wonder  and 
some  fear,  for  Hester  had  thrown  out  such 
dark  hints  with  regard  to  dogs  and  black 
old  women  and  dirty  children. 


CHAPTER    II. 


The  common  was  covered  with  gorse,  which 
was  still  in  bloom.     There  were  also  many 
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other  wild  flowers ;  heaps  and  heaps  of  field 
daisies,  and  sweet  little  robin-run-the-hedge, 
and  a  good  many  varieties  of  the  common 
orchis.  Hester  and  Nan,  who  dearly  loved 
flowers,  could  have  spent  hours  on  this 
beautiful  breezy  common,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion Hester  was  too  full  of  her  project  to 
care  to  linger,  and  Nan  was  quite  willing  to 
stay  close  to  her  sister,  for  the  gorse  pricked 
her  little  bare  legs  when  she  ventured  too 
near,  and  she  could  not  tell  how  soon  she 
and  Hetty  might  come  in  contact  with  the 
dreadful  old  woman  and  the  dogs. 

She  trotted,  therefore,  very  soberly  by 
her  younger  sister's  side,  having  implicit 
faith  in  Hester  s  guiding  genius. 

The  common  was  interspersed  with  in- 
numerable narrow  paths  which  led  through 
the  brilliant  gorse  which  stood  high  in  its 
golden  glory  on  either  side. 

*  Hester,  what  is  it  ? '  asked  Nan,  at  last. 
^ Where  are  we  going?  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  all  our  darling  money 
which  took  so  long  to  save  ? ' 
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^  We  are  going  to  find  the  girl  with  the 
tambourine,'  said  Hester.  ^  She 's  sure  to 
Hve  with  the  black  old  gypsy  woman  and 
the  dirty  children  and  the  dogs.  We  are 
going  to  find  her,  and  to  give  her  all  the 
money  in  our  boxes  if  only  she  will  come 
home  with  us.' 

^Oh  dear,  oh  dear,'  said  Nan,  half  crying; 
'  but  I  don't  want  the  girl  with  the  tam- 
bourine. I  don't  know  anything  about  her, 
and  I  can't  make  out  what  you  are  thinking 
about,  Hetty.  What  has  a  girl  with  a 
tambourine  to  do  with  our  Humphrey  ? ' 

^  You  are  a  silly/  said  Hester,  in  a  tone 
of  withering  contempt.  '  What  has  a  girl 
with  a  tambourine  to  do  with  Humphrey ! 
Well,  you  just  stand  there  before  me.  Nan, 
and  I'll  tell  you.  I'll  let  it  all  out.  I 
expect  you  will  open  your  eyes  wide,  and 
you  '11  be  awfully  astonished,  and  you  '11  say 
to  yourself,  ^^  Hetty  is  wise.  Hetty  knows 
how  to  do  things  nearly  as  perfectly  as 
mother  does."  I  don't  want  to  praise  my- 
self,  Nan,   and   I'm  only   saying    this  just 
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to  give  you  a  hint  about  the  way  you  ought 
to  think  about  me.  Now  then,  about — 
about ' 

'  The  girl  with  the  tambourine,'  said  Nan, 
in  an  impatient  voice. 

^  Oh  yes ;  of  course.  Well  then — one 
day  I  was  driving  into  Weston  with  father 
and  mother — you  were  there  too,  but  perhaps 
you  didn't  look — anyhow  I  looked,  and  I 
saw  a  little  girl  standing  by  the  roadside. 
She  had  on  a  scarlet  petticoat  the  same 
colour  as  the  soldiers'  uniforms,  and  she  had 
little  bare  legs,  and  no  shoes  on  her  poor 
little  dusty  feet,  and  she  had  a  creamy  white 
jacket  on,  only  it  wasn't  very  creamy,  be- 
cause it  was  so  dirty,  and  she  had  a  turban 
twisted  round  her  head  with  lots  of  colours 
in  it,  orange  and  blue  and  purple,  and  heaps 
more  colours  which  I  forget.  She  was 
standing  by  the  roadside,  the  little  girl  was, 
and  she  had  a  tambourine  in  her  hand. 
When  we  drove  by  in  the  carriage,  she 
began  to  spin  the  tambourine  round  on  her 
fingers,  and  to  make  such  a  funny  tinkling 
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sound  with  it,  and  she  sang  a  very  pretty- 
song,  and  she  danced  with  her  poor  httle 
dusty  bare  feet  until  father  threw  her  six- 
pence. There,  Nan,  that 's  the  story  of  the 
girl  with  the  tambourine.  Now  you  know 
all  about  it ;  come  on,  do.' 

'  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  anything,'  sighed 
poor  Nan.  *  I  do  think  Hetty 's  the  most 
confusing  girl.' 

She  said  nothing  more,  however,  aloud,  for 
she  was  accustomed  to  her  little  sister's 
vagaries,  and  she  had  still  sufficient  faith  in 
Hetty  to  expect  some  brilliant  termination 
to  come  out  of  the  present  chaos. 

Suddenly  Hester  stood  still  and  clapped 
her  hands. 

^  There,  there  ! '  she  exclaimed,  ^  there  are 
the  tents,  and  there 's  the  wicked  old  black 
woman.  Oh,  she  has  a  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
and  there  are  the  dogs — three  dogs.  Oh, 
they  '11  soon  begin  to  bark  !  Well,  I  don't 
care.  And  there  are  the  dirty  children. 
Now  Nan,  come  on ;  you  needn't  be  a  bit 
frightened.     You  can  take  hold  of  me,  and 
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I  '11  lead  you.  We  '11  soon  find  the  girl  with 
the  tambourine  now,  Nan.' 

'  Oh  dear  me  ! '  half  sobbed  Nan,  '  I  didn't 
know  you  were  going  to  the  gypsies — I  'm 
dreadfully  afraid  of  the  gypsies.  No,  no, 
Hester,  I  won't  go — indeed,  indeed,  I  won't. 
You  may  go  on  all  by  yourself,  Hetty,  if 
you  like,  but  I  wouldn't  go  near  that  dread- 
ful old  black  gypsy  woman.' 

'  All  right/  said  Hester,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  *  You  can  lie  down  behind  that 
furze  bush,  and  wait  until  I  come  back. 
You  just  give  me  your  money-box,  and  1 11 
carry  both  our  money-boxes  in  my  hand  and 
go  up  to  the  tent.  I  'm  not  afraid  of  nothing 
— I  'm  not.  Good-bye,  Nan.  The  girl  and 
I  will  be  back  soon.' 

Hester  in  her  white  frock,  coral-pink 
sash,  and  pretty  little  washing  hat,  now 
walked  boldly  up  the  path  which  led  to 
the  gypsies'  encampment.  In  each  of  her 
hands  she  held  a  gaily-painted  money-box, 
and  she  made  a  sufficiently  imposing  little 
picture    to    cause    several    gypsy    men    to 
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come  out  and  stare  at  her,  and  to  make 
some  children  dash  inside  the  tents  with 
Httle  cries  of  wonder. 

There  were  three  conical-shaped  tents 
in  the  encampment,  and  at  the  door  of 
the  principal  and  largest  of  the  three  sat 
the  gypsy  wife  whom  Hester  had  spoken 
of  to  Nan  as  the  black  old  woman.  This 
dame  now  rose  to  her  feet,  removed  her 
long  pipe  from  her  lips,  called  back  the 
dogs  which  were  beginning  to  clamour 
loudly,  and  went  up  to  the  little  girl. 

'Now  what  may  my  pretty  little  miss 
be  wanting  ? '  she  asked  in  a  whining  and 
slightly  fawning  voice,  stooping  as  she  spoke 
over  the  child. 

Poor  little  Hester  certainly  had  plenty 
of  courage,  but  she  rather  shrank  from  such 
close  contact  with  the  gypsy  mother.  '  If 
you  please,'  she  said  (and  as  she  spoke  she 
could  not  help  almost  wishing  herself  back 
at  Nan's  side),  'if  you  please,  does  the 
girl  with  the  tambourine  live  in  your  tent  ? ' 

A  man  had  now  joined  the  old  woman, 
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and  was  about  to  reply  with  an  exclamation 
of  wonder,  when  she  gave  him  a  very  quick, 
wicked,  and  warning  look.  Then  she  re- 
plied in  a  gentle  tone,  ^  The  girl  with  the 
tambourine?  Yes,  of  course,  darling;  she's 
resting  herself  at  this  moment  in  the  back 
tent.' 

^Oh,  I  am  so  glad,'  said  Hester,  whose 
fears  were  now  growing  less,  and  her  hope 
and  courage  returning.  '  I  felt  sure  she 
must  be  with  you.  I  want  her  so  badly, 
please.  I  hope  she  is  nicely  dressed,  the 
same  as  she  was  that  day  I  saw  her  on  the 
road.  Has  she  her  red  petticoat  on,  and  her 
cream  jacket,  and  her  turban  with  lots  of 
colours  in  it  ?  I  want  to  see  her  so  badly. 
I  'm  longing  to  see  her.' 

^And  so  you  shall,  my  dear,'  said  the 
man ;  ^  she  '11  come  out  presently,  her  and 
her  tambourine.  What  was  you  wanting 
with  her,  missy,  if  I  may  make  so  bold 
as  to  ask  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  said  Hester,  *  I  want  her  for  some- 
thing   most   important.       I    wouldn't   have 
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come  here,  and  Nan  wouldn't — oh,  oh — 
I  mean  that  I  want  the  girl,  and  she  is 
to  come  back  with  me  to  the  White  Lodge. 
I  am  Colonel  Egerton's  little  daughter— 
perhaps  you  have  heard  of  my  papa  ? — and 
I  have  got  a  brother  called  Humphrey,  and 
he  is  coming  home  from  school  to-day. 
He 's  a  great,  great  hero,  Humphrey  is ; 
he  has  had  measles  and  he  took  a  prize  at 
school ;  and  Nan  and  I  have  been  making 
paper  wreaths  and  doing  lots  of  important 
things  to  show  how  glad  we  are  that  he 
is  coming  home,  and  we  want  the  girl  with 
the  tambourine  to  come  too.  We  want  her 
to  come  back  with  us  to  the  White  Lodge. 
We  '11  hide  her  in  the  garden,  and  we  '11 
feed  her  with  lots  and  lots  of  strawberries, 
and  we  '11  save  our  own  seed-cake  for  her 
that  we  get  every  day  after  dinner.  She  '11 
like  seed-cake  and  strawberries,  won't  she  ? 
And  then  when  Humphrey  is  at  his  tea 
we  '11  fly  down -stairs,  and  we  '11  bring  her 
up,  and  we'll  take  her  into  the  play-room, 
and    she    shall    spin    her    tambourine    and 
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dance,  and  sing  '^  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes."  I  do  hope  she  knows  that  air, 
and  that  she's  a  clever  girl.' 

^  She 's  a  very  clever  girl,'  replied  the  man, 
who  kept  gazing  at  Hester  with  more  and 
more  approval  while  she  was  speaking,  and 
who  nodded  several  times  to  the  old  woman, 
whose  eyes  grew  particularly  sharp  and 
hungry  and  beady-looking  when  Hester 
spoke  of  hiding  the  girl  in  the  garden. 
'  She 's  a  very  clever  girl,'  repeated  the 
man  ;  ^  ain't  she^  mother  ? ' 

^  The  cleverest  I  ever  met  with,'  responded 
the  gypsy  mother  ;  '  and  it  is  a  right  down 
beautiful  thought  of  miss's,  and  that  con- 
siderate for  her  brother.  Why,  it  almost 
draws  tears  from  my  eyes.  Only  if  I  might 
make  bold  to  say  what  the  girl  with  the 
tambourine  would  like,  missy,  it  is  to  hide 
away  in  the  hen-house.  The  girl  is  subject 
to  rheumatiz,  and  can't  sit  under  no  trees, 
but  in  the  hen-house  she  '11  be  as  snug  as 
possible,  and  she'll  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
that  none  of  the  eggs  are  stolen,  missy.' 
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^  If  the  little  lady  wouldn't  mind  stepping 
inside  the  tent,  we  can  soon  settle  matters 
satisfactorily  to  all  parties/  added  the  man. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Hester's  heart  did  beat  rather  more  quickly 
than  its  wont  when  she  found  herself  inside 
the  queer,  dirty  tent  where  the  gypsies 
lived.  A  kettle  was  swung  in  the  orthodox 
gypsy  fashion  over  the  fire  just  outside 
the  tent;  and  as  the  gypsy  wife  pushed 
Hetty  inside  she  lifted  the  lid  from  the 
kettle,  and  stirred  its  contents  with  a  long 
stick.  A  savoury  smell  came  to  Hetty's 
nostrils,  and  made  her  remember  that  dinner 
would  soon  be  ready  at  home.  *  I  must  be 
quick,  please,'  she  said  to  the  woman ;  '  for 
my  dinner  is  waiting,  and  I  am  getting 
hungry.  Please,  may  the  girl  come  with 
me  at  once  V 

^Well,   missy,  as  soon  as  we  has  struck 
our  bargain.     You  don't  suppose  that  poor 
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girl  will  take  her  tambourine  with  her  and 
spend  her  day  hiding  away  in  the  hen-house 
all  for  nothing.  She  makes  a  good  lot 
of  money,  does  the  girl,  with  standing  by 
the  roadside  and  twirling  her  tambourine 
and  dancing.  Sixpences  and  shillings  is 
thrown  to  her  most  every  half-hour,  and 
she  makes  a  good  lot  one  way  or  another. 
She's  an  orphan,  is  the  tambourine  girl, 
and  she  has  six  little  brothers  and  sisters 
to  support,  and  they  suffers  from  hunger 
awful.  What  bargain  will  you  make  with 
the  tambourine  girl,  missy  ? ' 

'  Two  money-boxes,'  said  Hester,  holding 
up  both  her  hands,  and  pushing  the  gaudy 
boxes  into  the  old  woman's  eacyer  fing-ers. 
^  There 's  three  pennies  and  a  crooked  half- 
penny and  four  farthings  and  a  threepenny- 
bit  with  a  hole  in  it  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
and  there  's  sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it  and 
one  farthing  in  the  other.  It 's  a  good  lot 
of  money,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  it 's  a  lot  of  money  at  all,^ 
said  the  gypsy  woman,  ruthlessly  breaking 
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open  the  pretty  boxes,  and  tossing  the  money 
about  in  a  discontented  fashion  on  her  palm. 
'  I  calls  it  a  very  shabby  lot  of  money ;  and 
you  couldn't  expect  the  tambourine  girl  to 
come  for  that ;  no,  not  by  no  means.' 

Hester's  little  face  became  very  blank. 
'  AYe  have  nothing  more,  Nan  and  me 
haven't/  she  said,  tears  rising  to  her  eyes. 

The  gypsy  wife  pretended  to  soften  at 
the  sight  of  the  tears.  ^  Well,  dearie,'  she 
said,  ^  I  quite  understand  the  feelings  of  a 
little  miss  when  she  wants  to  do  honour 
to  her  fine  manly  young  brother  home  from 
public  school,  and  it  isn't  me  that  would 
like  to  damp  your  ardour ;  and  if  so  be  that 
you'll  give  me  that  faded  bit  of  ribbon 
round  your  waist,  why,  I  '11  close  the  bar- 
gain, and  the  girl  shall  go.' 

^  But  my  sash  is  quite  new,'  said  Hester 
in  a  tone  of  some  alarm. 

'  Well,  well,  missy,  just  as  you  pleases. 
It  ain't  worth  much,  anyhow.' 

^  And  it  cost  eighteen  shillings.  I  heard 
mother  say  so.' 
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^  It  was  throwing  money  into  the  fire, 
my  dear.  Here  's  the  tambourine  girl ;  but 
she  may  go  back  again  to  her  tent.' 

'  Oh,  please,'  said  Hester,  tearing  off 
her  sash,  '  do  let  her  come.  Here 's  my 
pink  sash ;  you  may  have  it  with  pleas- 
ure. Oh,  how  the  tambourine  girl  has 
grown  ! ' 

She  had  indeed.  She  was  a  stalwart- 
looking  woman  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
with  black  hair  and  black  beady  eyes. 
Hester  also  thought  her  face  wonderfully 
altered  ;  but  when  she  looked  at  her  feet, 
and  saw  that  they  were  dusty,  and  that 
her  petticoat  was  red,  and  that  she  carried 
a  tambourine  in  her  hand,  and  wore  a 
turban  on  her  head,  she  was  fain  to  beheve 
that  she  must  be  her  own  tambourine  girl ; . 
and  she  bade  the  gypsy  wife  a  cheerful 
good-bye,  and  trotted  off  to  meet  Nan, 
followed  by  the  girl.  Her  little  heart  was 
beating  high  with  a  sense  of  triumph,  and 
she  thought  nothing^  at  all  of  havino-  oiven 
away  her  sash. 
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'  How  very  much  you  must  suffer  from 
growing  pains,  tambourine  girl/  she  said 
once,  facing  round  on  her  companion. 

'  Eh?  What  is  httle  miss  trying  to  say?' 
asked  the  girl  in  a  very  gruff  tone. 

'  Why,  you  have  grown  half  a  foot  in 
a  fortnight,  and  you  are  so  much  stouter, 
and  your  face  is  greatly  altered/ 

'  Eh  ?  Eh  ? '  replied  the  girl.  '  It 's  the 
fine  growing  weather,  I  suppose.  Eh,  now, 
who 's  that  ? '  as  Nan  emerged  from  under 
the  furze  bush. 

Nan  wore  a  blue  sash,  which  the  girl 
instantly  seized.  '  I  must  have  that  too,' 
she  said.     ^  Here,  give  it  to  me.' 

Poor  Nan  felt  inclined  to  scream ;  but 
Hester  whispered  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
^ She's  a  very  nice  girl,  and  it's  in  the 
bargain  that  she 's  to  have  our  sashes.' 

The  tambourine  girl  walked  very  fast, 
and  Hester  and  Nan  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  her. 

'  Can  you  sing  ? '  called  out  Hester 
suddenly.       ^  Can     you     sing     "  See     the 
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Conquering  Hero  comes?"  Oh,  I  hope,  I 
hope  you  can.' 

Here  the  girl  faced  round  quickly. 

'  Are  there  many  hens  in  the  hen-house, 
little  missy  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Why,  of  course  there  are.  But  can  you 
sing  ? ' 

'And  nice  little  pullets  fit  for  roasting 
and  boiling  ? ' 

'  Yes,  of  course.' 

*  And  heaps  of  eggs  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  quantities/ 

'  Good,'  said  the  tambourine  girl.  '  Take 
me  to  the  hen-house  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  you  '11  see  about  my  singing  by  and  by.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Somehow  nurse  had  never  missed  the  sashes, 
and  the  little  girls  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  a  feverish  state  of  expectation.  All  the 
long,  hot  afternoon  they  worked  hard  in 
Humphrey's  cause,  and  w^hen  at  last  in  the 
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cool  of  the  evening  the  Conquering  Hero 
did  arrive,  all  the  nursery  part  of  the  house 
was  in  apple-pie  order,  and  Nan  and  Hester, 
in  clean  white  frocks  and  sashes  of  pale  gold 
colour,  looked  as  sweet  a  little  pair  as  ever 
greeted  a  brother.  Humphrey  was  delighted 
to  be  home  again,  and  nurse  was  charmed 
to  see  him.  The  nursery  tea-table  was  a 
sight  to  behold ;  and  at  last  the  moment 
arrived  when  Nan  and  Hester  were  to  slip 
from  the  room  and  fetch  up  the  tambourine 
girl.  With  their  hearts  beating,  and  their 
cheeks  bright  with  excitement,  they  flew 
hand  in  hand  across  the  shrubbery,  and 
burst  open  the  door  of  the  hen-house. 
Here  they  were  greeted,  not  by  the  tam- 
bourine girl,  but  by  John  the  stable-boy. 

'  Why,  Miss  Nan  and  Miss  Hetty,  what 
are  you  after  ? ' 

'  Oh  John,  we  're  looking  for  the  tam- 
bourine girl.  Where  is  she,  where  is  she  ? 
We  want  her  at  once.' 

^  The  tambourine  girl ! '  said  John  in  a 
bewildered  w^ay. 
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'  Yes,  yes ;  we  brought  her  away  from 
the  gypsies'  tents  this  morning,  and  she  has 
been  hiding  here  ever  since  ;  and  she 's  to 
come  with  us  at  once  up  to  the  play-room. 
She  has  got  to  dance  and  tinkle  the  tam- 
bourine, and  sing  ^^See  the  Conquering 
Hero  comes."     Where  is  she,  John  V 

'  That  accounts  for  it,  then/  said  John ; 
'that  explains  matters.  You  don't  know 
what  you  have  done,  you  two  young  ladies. 
A  tambourine  girl,  indeed !  Well,  tam- 
bourine girl  or  not,  she  has  made  off  with 
four  of  the  speckled  hens,  and  all  the  eggs 
that  were  laid  this  afternoon,  and  two  pairs 
of  chickens  that  were  getting  ready  for  the 
table  next  week.  And  she 's  not  here,  bless 
you ;  she  's  away  across  the  common  by  now. 
There,  young  ladies,  don't  keep  me.  I  must 
go  and  try  to  catch  the  thief 

But  John  never  caught  the  tambourine 
girl ;  for  by  the  time  he  reached  the  gypsies' 
encampment  the  gypsies  themselves  had 
departed,  taking  their  tents  and  their  bag- 
gage, and  the  little  girls'  sashes  and  their 
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money-boxes  and  their  money  ;  the  tam- 
bourine girl,  too,  with  the  nice  fat  chickens 
and  the  speckled  hens  and  the  fresh  eggs, 
had  disappeared  in  their  company.  She 
was  never  heard  of  ag;"ain.  Poor  Hester 
and  Nan  had  but  a  sorry  triumph.  Mother, 
however,  Avhen  she  heard  the  whole  story, 
would  not  punish  them,  for  she  said  they 
had  punished  themselves.  Their  disobedi- 
ence had  brought  its  own  punishment ;  and 
she  was  thankful  that  things  were  not 
worse,  and  that  they  had  not  suffered  more 
severely  through  the  gypsies. 


THE    END. 
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